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TOWNS OF ASIA MINOR. 
I 


TARAMPTOS 


A correct reading of the preserved letters on fragment 25 of 
I. G., I?, 63 enabled Meritt and West, some years ago, to decipher 
for the first time the name of one of the cities from the Ionic- 
Caric district that was assessed tribute by Athens in 425 B. C.t 
This name ’Opav[éra]. was also recognized by them as being the 
same as that which is in part preserved in two of the earlier 
lists of tribute-quota: ’Opawér[a] (S. H.G., V, 2, line 19) and 
*O[plavéra: (S. H. G., V, 4, line 27). With the name established, 
Robert was able to make the identification with the Uranium 
mentioned by Pliny (Nat. Hist., V, 107), and to show that the 
site of the city must be sought somewhere in Caria not far from 
Halikarnassos.? This is all clear gain, for it not only identifies 
the one city of Uranium but also shows that the cities together 
with it assessed as ovvreAcis (lines 110-116) must be sought in 
Caria, and not in Lycia, as West and I had suggested. 

Robert’s further suggestion (op. cit., p. 282) that the names 
in lines 114-115 should be read as 


[K oes | 
[a ]apa M[vvdov] 


*The Athenian Assessment of 425 B. C., pp. 18-19. The text cited in 
this article is that which appears on pp. 64-69 of the above mentioned 
volume. 

? Revue de Philologie, 1936, p. 279. Robert also points out (op. cit., 
pp. 275-276) that the restoration Naxola rapa M[vpuvay] suggested in 
8. V, p. 34 (8. v. and repeated in The Athenian Assessment, 
p. 76, cannot be correct. Ruge (in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopédie, 
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needs additional consideration. In any case, I believe that the 
restoration M[vvdov]| is open to suspicion, for Myndos was itself 
so unimportant that it was located in the assessment list by 
reference to its more powerful neighbor Termera (lines 261-262). 
This was the occasional practice in the early quota lists, and 
the regular practice in the lists datable after 430 B. C. So, even 
if the suggested restoration [K]vpy[ioés] should be right, the 
reading [alapa M[vvdov], in this or in any other line of the 
inscription, would probably be wrong. 

But, insofar as the restoration of lines 114-115 is concerned, 
there is a serious technical difficulty which has escaped Robert’s 
attention and which renders impossible his restoration [7]apa 
M[wvdov]. The surface of the stone is preserved uninscribed at 
that point where the final nu must have appeared. No letter 
was ever inscribed at that point, and Robert can maintain his 
restoration only by assuming some omission or irregularity on the 
part of the stone-cutter. This epigraphical evidence was made 
clear in the publication by Meritt and West in 1934,° and even 
as long ago as 1869, the correct designation of this uninscribed 
area was made by Koehler (Urkunden und Untersuchungen, 
Plate X, no. 18) when he published the text as follows: 


P 
YM 
\P A III [frei 
PO 
J PAN [fre 
POPOSETAXOE 


A correct methodology and a proper regard for the evidence allow 
the restoration of only four letters after the mu in line 115. 


s.v. Naxia) suggested mapa M[vAaca] or mapa M[vvdor] following Boeckh 
and Rangabé respectively (cf. Koehler, Urkunden und Untersuchungen, 
p- 190). Robert suggests rapa M[vAaca] or, preferably, rapa M[éAnror]. 

®The Athenian Assessment, p. 18: “One significant fact, which has 
escaped the attention of recent editors of this document, is that the 
stone is uninscribed after the ninth letter space in lines 3-5.” 
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This limitation was again signalized by the restoration suggested 
in The Athenian Assessment, p. 65: 


[w]apa M[vpay] vac. 


Of course, the restoration [7]apa M[¥pav] can no longer be 
maintained, now that it is known that these cities belonged to 
Caria and not to Lycia. Their approximate geographical position 
was discussed by Robert, who remarked, in the course of his 
comments on one of the names (op. cit., p. 281): “Il sert a 
localiser ces Ovpawjra: aux environs d’Halikarnasse, dans la 
presqu’ile d’Halikarnasse et de Myndos; sans doute ne saurait-on 
dépasser 4 l’Est la ligne Theangela-Taramptos.” 

It is evident that Robert has allowed himself to propose a 
restoration epigraphically impossible, when the correct solution 
lay ready to his hand in his own delimitation of the area of the 
syntely. Line 115 should be restored [T]dpap[zros] vacat. The 
name occurs in an inscription from Halikarnassos,‘ and belongs 
to the island now called Tarandos, situated just off the northern 
shore of the mainland between Bargylia and Pedasa.® Its identi- 
fication now enables us to fix more accurately the location of the 
cities of the entire syntely, not to the west in the general region 
of Myndos, but rather to the east of Halikarnassos on the main- 
land side of the isthmus Halikarnassos-Pedasa. 

This raises the question whether Robert’s restoration [K]up- 
y[vcoes] for line 114 of the assessment decree may not also be 
incorrect. I do not believe that a formal demonstration can be 
made either for or against, but I wish to point out that lines 
113-114 can also be restored 


[Ka]p[es hov] 


[T]¥py[es dpxe]. 


The entry is one that has already made its appearance in the 
quota lists, where reference may be made to the following items: 


“ Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, IV, p. 70, no. DCCCXCVI, 
line 18: év Tapdurrwx. Ruge (in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, s. v. 
Taramptos) gives further bibliography. 

5 See the map published by Robert, Revue de Philologie, 1936, p. 283. 
This map is a valuable part of Robert’s article. 
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S.H.G., V, 10 (Col. III, line 26) 
Kape[s hov Tipves 


S. H. G., V, 14 (Col. I, line 89) 
[Tvp]ves 
9. E.G., V, 15 (Col. II, line 79) 
F [Ka] pes hov (es dpyer) 


A comparative study of S. H. G., V, 14 and 15 shows that these 
last two items, at least, refer to the same people. So the name 
of the dynast can be made out as Tv[ . |ves, only the mu in Tupves 
depending essentially on restoration. 

Furthermore, these Kapes are mentioned in both 8. #.G., V, 
14 and 15 immediately after SvayyeAés, reading across from left 
to right in 14 and straight down column II in 15. Syangela 
was, I suspect, the nucleus of the syntely mentioned in lines 
110-119 of the assessment decree. Quite irrespective of ob- 
jections that have been raised to identifying Syangela with 
Theangela, whose site is known, the city lay in the neighborhood 
of Halikarnassos (cf. Ruge, in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopadie, 
s. vv. Syangela and Theangela). With Amynanda in the year 
446/5 it formed a syntely for the payment of tribute (S. F. G., 
V, 9, Col. III, lines 20-21), and the combined tribute in the years 
before the war amounted usually to one talent. It should be 
noted that neither name SvayyeAés Nor ’Apvvavdes appears in the 
preserved portions of the regular Ionic-Caric panel in the assess- 
ment decree. 

These are the names, therefore, which should be assigned to 
the syntely of lines 110-119, and they represent a large section 
of the peninsula which stretched from the northern to the 
southern shore, extending, however, no further east than the 
line Bargylia-Killara-Keramos. From this district it is intelli- 
gible that a total tribute might have been expected in 425 B. C. 
high enough to justify in some degree the prominent position 
which the syntely has at the beginning of the Ionic-Caric list; 
only a small part of such tribute at best could have come from 
the western part of the peninsula, where the cities of Halikar- 
nassos, Pedasa, Karyanda, Termera, and Myndos by Termera 
are all known to have been assessed separately and not as part 
of any syntely (cf. lines 144, 269, 258, 154, and 261-262). 
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Finally, the Kapes hav Tipves dpye are not to be confused with the 
Tvpmor, citizens of Tymnos, a town which Robert locates in the 
Rhodian peraea (op. cit., p. 281, note 6). It may be that the 
restoration of lines 140-141 should read: 


---~ “Tdup[és] 
instead of hov] | dpya] as suggested in The 


Athenian Assessment, p. 65. 
Lines 110-119 of the assessment list may now be read as 


follows: 


[T]v¥puv[es apxe | 
vacat 
[.]pooe[....] vacat 
*Opave| Eva |e 


ravreot ho] 


opos éraxbe.® 


II 


KOMISTRATOS 


In his review of The Athenian Assessment in Revue de Phi- 
lologie, 1936, p. 27%, Robert comments briefly on one of the 
restorations proposed: “Aux lignes 279-280, je ne sais d’ow les 
éditeurs ont déniché la ville de Komistratos, qu’ils songent a 
placer en Lycie: [Kopiorp]aros (?) [év Avxia]..” The restoration 
was made with reference to Hierocles (685, 6), who mentions 
among the cities of Lycia one by the name Komordpaos. Ruge 
(in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopidie, s.v.) remarks that the 
city was so listed “offenbar mit verderbter Namensform.” 
Ramsay, to be sure, has explained the form Koyordpaos as a 


® As one of the more important towns, the name Zvayyedés should be 
restored near the beginning of the list, as possibly also ’Auvvavdés. In 
line 116 there is either the name of a town, or a locative designation 
for Taramptos, i.e. [r]pds E[....]. 


110 

[Ka]p[es hov] 

|_| 
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corruption of Kon Mdoravpa (The Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor, p. 426), but a much simpler explanation is provided by 
the item here listed in the assessment decree. The resolution of 
Komordpaos into Koyiorparos requires no violent orthographic 
change, and suggests itself at once, we believe, to one who has 
both the text of the assessment decree and an unemended record 
of the towns of Lycia named by Hierocles before him. 


III 


KILLARA 


The name listed in the tribute-quota list 8. H. G., V, 4 (col. 
V, line 28) as Ki .. ap .. has been identified by Meritt and West 
with that which appeared also in the assessment decree of 425 
B.C. as [..]AA[ -- ], so that the restoration made in VS. E. G., 
V, 4 is now Ki[AA]ap[és], while that in the assessment decree 
(lines 216-217) is [Ke]AA[apés | ho]v Sal--- dpye]. Robert 
(Revue de Philologie, 1936, p. 277) rejects the identification, 
because, as he says, “. . . ce rapprochement est sans valeur; car 
aucune des lettres conservées dans la liste de 425: —AA—, ne 
se retrouve dans les lettres conservées de la liste SHG, V, 4: 
Ki ..ap.., et réciproquement.” But Robert failed to use all 
the evidence at his disposal, when he neglected the explanation 
offered by Meritt and West that the second letter of the word in 
the assessment decree was almost certainly an iota (The Athenian 
Assessment, pp. 21 and 71-72), even though his footnote 4 (op. 
cit., p. 276) shows that he had read the necessary description 
of the stone. There is also other evidence, which was unpublished 
when Robert wrote his article, and which must be taken into con- 
sideration. The letters that can be deciphered in VS. H.G., V, 4 
are actually Ki.Aape__. Though the lambda and epsilon are here 
given a sublinear dot, the characteristic strokes are preserved 
and lambda and epsilon alone are possible. 

In reality, then, the comparison between S. H. G., V, 4 and the 
assessment decree should be made with these letters from each 
name: 

KI. 'APT. (S. #. G., V, 4) 


Where the names coincide, two out of the three letters of com- 
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parison are common to both items. I regard the restoration 
Ki[A]Aape[s] as certain in S.H#.G., V, 4 and the restoration 
[Ke]AA[apés | ho]v Sal --- as equally certain in lines 216- 
217 of the assessment decree. Robert is undoubtedly right in 
identifying these people as the citizens of Kildara, which he 
locates slightly east of a line between Bargylia and Theangela 
(see his map, op. cit., p. 283), but the restoration in the fifth 
century documents should be KiAAapés and not KiAdapés as he 
suggests.’ I do not know where Robert found the name of 
the dynast 3a[pos-.] (op. cit., p. 277) which he ascribes to 
Meritt and West in quoting (incorrectly) their restoration. It 
is probably a proof-reader’s error. 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT. 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED StTupy. 


7 I have been unable to control Robert’s reading K:Adapeis, but assume 
that he has given the delta correctly. Cf. Rev. Arch., 1935, II, p. 163. 
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XIV, 4, 1 momento temporis parui. 

It is unusual for an adjective to agree with temporis in a phrase 
of this kind—compare Pseud. Quint. decl., CCCVI breue tem- 
poris momentum; Amm., XX VII, 2, 1 temporis brews puncto, 
XXXI, 8, 8 puncto temporis breui—and I should conjecture 
paruo but for the possibility that Ammianus wrote parut because 
of his dislike of homototeleuta and a wish to avoid momento... 
paruo. 


10, 16 mox dicta finierat, multitudo omnis ad quae imperator 
uoluit, promptior, laudato consilio, consensit in pacem. 

In 1588 Sylburg read moz ut, which was proposed again by 
Haupt, Ind. lect. aest. (Berlin, 1874), p. 3, but this conjecture 
is not accepted by: Wagner, Eyssenhardt, Gardthausen, or Clark. 
Lately Damsté, Mnem., LV, 1927, p. 243 has proposed uiz— 
in some curious way having failed to see it in Wagner’s note— 
as if mox as the equivalent of simulac were not fairly frequent 
in late Latin’ and as if there were not other examples in 
Ammianus at XVI, 7, 2 and XVII, 1, 2. Both these last pas- 


sages are misunderstood by Rolfe in his recent translation. 


XV, 4, 2-3 nauigari ab ortu poterat primigenio, copiis exuberans 
propriis, ni ruenti curreret similis potius quam fluenti...iamque 
ad... solutus, altaque diuortia riparum abradens lacum inuadit. 

In V there is a lacuna of seven letters between ad and solutus. 
Petschenig, Philol., L, 1891, p. 340 proposed ad plana uolutus 
and this is adopted by Rolfe. But plana is insufficiently long, 
and in view also of XV, 11, 16 procliwt impetu ad planiora 
degrediens, proprio agmine ripas occultat, et paludi sese ingur- 
gitat, planiora would be better. 


XVI, 8, 10 Dionysius . . . ob hoc idem uitium et tonstrices docuit 
filias. 

Cornelissen, Mnem., XIV, 1886, p. 245 proposes esse uolutt 
for docuit. Voluit is refuted by Cic., Tusc., V, 58 tondere filias 
suas docutt (sc. Dionysius) and Val. Max., IX, 13, ext. 4, 
Dionysius ... tondere filias suas docuit, and the absence of esse 
may be a Graecism. 

1J. C. Jones, Archiv fiir lateinische Lewicographie, XIV, 1906, pp. 
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10, 10 nam et corpus perhumile curuabat, portas ingrediens 
celsas, et uelut collo munito, rectam aciem luminum tendens, 
nec dextra uultum nec laeua flectebat, (tamquam figmentum 
hominis) nec cum rota concuteret nutans, nec spuens, aut os aut 
nasum tergens uel fricans, manumue agitans uisus est umquam. 


Some have wished to alter nam et corpus perhumile curuabat, 
portas ingrediens celsas, but the text is sound. Lumbroso, 
Aegyptus, XIII, 1933, p. 279 quotes Cic., de orat., II, 267 and 
Castiglione, Cortegiano, ed. 1733, p. 115. For the rest compare 
Xenophon, Cyropaideia, VIII, 1, 41-42 Kat yap ra 
éxovow €év ols padiota Aabeiv Kai TL, 
Soxeiy peilous eivar 7) . . . SE Kal ws mrvovres pyde 
arropuTTopevor pavepol eiev, unde Oéav pndevos, ws 
ovdev OavpdLovres. Compare also Ammianus, XXI, 16, 7. 


10, 19 obstetrix corrupta mercede, mox natum, praesecto plus 
quam conuenerat umbilico, necauit. 

Damsté, Mnem., LV, 1927, p. 247 without giving any reason 
says ‘immo uero: modo natum,’ from which it appears that he 
does not know that moz is sometimes used in late Latin with 
the meaning of ‘ recently’ or ‘just now.’ For an exact parallel 


to this passage compare Arnobius, II, 21 moz aliquem natum. 
In Ammianus, XIX, 9, 9 nostrorum caduera mox caesorum 
fatiscunt ac diffluunt adeo ut nullius mortui facies post quad- 
riduum agnoscatur, where Cornelissen, Mnem., XIV, 1886, p. 
258 conjectures wiz for moz, presumably moz and caesorum go 
together and mean ‘as soon as they are dead.’ See E. Lofstedt, 
Philolog. Komm. zur Peregr. Aetheriae (Uppsala, 1911), pp. 
243-244 and Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, XII, 1916, pt. 5, pp. 
69-70. 


12, 18 tandem per te uirtutem et consilia militare sentimus. 

Damsté, Mnem., LV, 1927, p. 247 proposes maritari for 
militare, thereby introducing an expression in much need of a 
parallel to support it. “Wilitare is unobjectionable, but simul has 
probably been lost before it. 


12, 19 cum nullae laxarentur indutiae. 

E. Léfstedt, Philolog. Komm. zur Peregrinatio Aetheriae, 
p. 192 quotes this passage as one in which lazarentur is prac- 
tically the equivalent of concederentur as if it stood alone. 
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Compare XXII, 15, 22 laxataque copia and XXVII, 9, 7 copia 
laxaretur. 


12, 30 aduenit, o socii, iustum pugnandi iam tempus, olim exop- 
tatum mihi uobiscum, quod antehac arcessentes, arma inrequietis 
motibus poscebatis. 

Cornelissen’s proposal, Mnem., XIV, 1886, p. 247, to read 
ardescentes is refuted by the line in Virgil of which Ammianus 
is thinking—Aen., X, 11 adueniet iustum pugnae, ne arcessite, 
tempus. 


12, 34 ne siquid contigisset aduersum, deserta miserabili plebe, 
facilem discedendi copiam repperirent. 

A. Kiessling, Ind. schol. aest. (Greifswald, 1874), p. 4 alters 
factlem to facile, and is followed by Clark. That the change is 
needless is shown by Apuleius, Met., VI, 16 paulo facilior adeundi 
fuit copia. 

12, 43 qui clamor ipso feruore certaminum, a tenui susurro 


exoriens, paulatimque adolescens ritu extollitur fluctuum, cauti- 
bus inlisorum. 


In has dropped out before ipso. Compare XVI, 2, 13 alits in 


ipso proelii feruore truncatis and XVII, 13, 26 quae... et ante 
proelia et in ipso correximus feruore pugnarum. 


XVII, 2 3 ut... nullus ad erumpendi copiam facile perueniret. 


Kyssenhardt reads nullus ad erumpendum quopiam facile 
perueniret, but at XX, 4, 14, ne ad euadendi copiam quisquam 
peruentret, makes no change or comment. 


XVIII, 6, 2 detinebant paene publicum defensorem, memores 
quod relictus ad sui tutelam, cum inerti et umbratili milite, nihil 
amiserat per decennium, simul metuentes saluti, quod tempore 
dubio, remoto illo aduenisse hominem conpererant inertissimum. 


Damsté, Mnem., LV, 1927, p. 253 adds suae before simul. 
This is unnecessary. An exact parallel to this passage is to be 
found in XVII, 13, 10 cohors praetoria ex aduerso Augustum 
cautius stipans, resistentium pectora moxque terga fugtentium 
incidebat, et cadentes insuperabili contumacia barbari non tam 
mortem dolere, quam nostrorum laetitiam, horrendo stridore, 
monstrabant; where C. F. W. Mueller, Fleck. Jahrb., CVII, 
1873, p. 345 proposed swam before mortem. 
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8, 6 necessitate non uoluntate ad haec quae noui scelesta pro- 
lapso: egere me praecipitem iniqui flagitatores. 


Clark here refuses to accept Kellerbauer’s mowi, Blatter f. d. 
Bayerische Gymnasialschulwesen, VII, 1871, p. 18; but at 
XXIX, 5, 8 non sponte sua ad id erupisse, quod norat scelestum 
he does accept his morat. Compare XV, 8, 6 quos ad haec 
temptanda quae mouerunt, rabies egit et furor. 


XIX, 4, 3 ne peregrinus poenas dissociati regalis matrimonii 
lucraretur. 

Cornelissen, Mnem., XIV, 1886, p. 255 proposes eluctaretur, 
denying that lucraretur poenas is Latin. The expression is to 
be found as early as Manilius V, 319 poenamque lucretur, and 
as near in time to Ammianus as Paneg., XII, 30 qui... prim 
sceleris poenas lucrari quiescendo potutsset. 


12, 4 pars per alios desideriorum indice missa scriptura, suppli- 
cationibus expresse conceptis, consulta numinum scitabantur. 
Burger in Thes. Ling. Lat., IV, 589, 1 cites this passage with 
excitabantur for scitabantur. Ezxcitabantur is unknown to 
Wagner, Eyssenhardt, and Gardthausen, and, though Burger does 
not say it is, it seems to be a conjecture of his own. There is not 
the slightest ground for it. At XXIV, 8, 4 consulta numinum 
scitabamur, scitabamur is the accepted correction of citabantur. 


XXI, 2, 4 utque omnes nullo inpediente, ad sui fauorem inliceret, 
adhaerere cultui Christiano fingebat, a quo iam pridem occulte 
desciuerat. 

This passage is given so by Eyssenhardt, Gardthausen, and 
Clark. V, however, has not pridem but pridie, as it has also at 
XXVI, 5, 2 Lupicinus enim, pridem a Ioutano pari modo pro- 
motus, magister equitum partes tuebatur eoas, where the editors 
named are again agreed in reading pridem. But as early as 
Vell. Pat., II, 83, 3 pridie quam is used in the general sense of 
‘before,’ and it may very well be that in each of these two pas- 
sages in Ammianus pridie is no corruption of pridem but what 
the historian wrote. It now seems established that pridem is the 
true reading at Apuleius, Met., V, 14, and I can not at present 
produce another example of pridie by itself in a general sense, 
but I should not be surprised if other examples lie buried at the 
foot of the page in editions of late Latin writers. 
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13, 1 si copia patuisset. 
Cornelissen, Mnem. XIV, 1886, p. 265 proposes data esset, 
but compare XIV, 11, 8 si copia patutsset. 


13, 2 consiliorum ambiguum retinebant multiplices morae. 

Gudeman in Thes. Ling. Lat. IV, 443, 21 understands con- 
siliorum as dependent on morae. But it belongs to ambiguum. 
Compare Tac., Hist. II, 83; IV, 21, and also III, 43 with 
Ammianus XXVII, 8, 9. This is by no means the only passage 
in Ammianus which writers in Thes. Ling. Lat. misunderstand. 
See, for example, H. Hagendahl, Studia Ammianea (Uppsala, 
1921), pp. 5, 37, 103. 


XXIV, 4, 20 pro salute currentibus. 

Madvig, Aduersaria Critica, III, p. 267 alters currentibus to 
concurrentibus because ‘ non currebant pro salute munitores, sed 
concurrebant (cum hostibus) et certabant’; and more recently 
Damsté, Mnem. LVIII, 1930, p. 6 also finds currentibus 
‘absurdum ’” and alters it to certantibus. Is not pro salute cur- 
rentibus to be recognised as a Graecism like tpéywv 
in Herodotus IX, 37 tov AaBovres Edyoay Oavatw... 


4 ~ ~ / ~ ~ 
6 ToUTH TO exdpevos, GoTE TEpL THS TE 

Oavarov mewdpevos TE Kai Avypa, Epyov épydoato peiLov Aoyov! 


XXV, 3, 11 elefanti tardius praecedentes, magnitudine cor- 
porum, cristarumque horrore, pauorem iumentis incutiebant et 
uiris. 

Haupt, Ind. lect. aest. (Berlin, 1874), p. 11, conjectured 
stridorumque for cristarumque, comparing XIX, 7, 6; XXV, 1, 
14 and XXV, 3, 4, and this is adopted by Gardthausen who gives 
no indication that it has no manuscript authority. Heraeus very 
ingeniously conjectures crustarumque, comparing XIX, 2, 3 
elephantorum agmina rugosis horrenda corporibus. But I do not 
know that crusta is in fact used of an elephant, and, even if it 
were, there is no valid reason for altering cristarumque. Com- 
pare Livy XXXVII, 40, 4 ingentes ipsi (sc. elephantt) erant; 
addebant speciem frontalia et cristae. 


XXIX, 2, 4 inde effectum (so Clark for fectuwm) est per orien- 


tales prouincias, a dominis (so Heraeus for ad omnis) metu 
similium exurerentur libraria omnia. 


Clark accepts Heraeus’ addition of ut. after prouincias. But 


set, 
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efficio followed by the subjunctive is Ovidian and Apuleian, and 
Ammianus is very ready to omit ut in such a case. To take an 
example almost at random, compare XXX, 10, 4 altiore cura 
prospectum, expedito consilio, Valentinianus .. . uocaretur in 
imperium cooptandus, where Novak wished to insert ut after 
prospectum. Even at XXV, 7, 11 difficile hoc adeptus, Nisibis 
et Singara sine incolis transirent it may be doubted whether ué 
is to be inserted after adeptus. 


2, 24 multa et uaria, quae (ut leuius interpretemur) egit 
asperrime. 

O. Giinther, Quaest. Amm. Crit. (Godttingen, 1888), p. 55 
remarks: ‘corrige quaeso lenius.’? Cf. Cic., p. Murena, 31 in 
mitiorem partem interpretari; Tac., A., II, 30 st mollius acci- 
peres. Lenius is in fact the reading of a fifteenth century 
manuscript ; but the better attested leuius is sufficiently defended 
by such passages as Cic., Pro Rosc. Amer., 93 quos qui leutore 
nomine appellant, percussores uocant and Pro Murena, 87 ut 


leuissime dicam. 


5, 23 debuisse melius corrigi. 
The second hand in V gives lenius, which is possible; but 


mollius, which occurred to me and has been suggested by F. 
Walter, Berl. Phil. Woch., 1913, col. 1662 but is not mentioned 
by Clark, is rather more probable. Walter compares for the 
corruption XXII, 4, 6, where V has meliores for molliores. For 
mollius compare XIV, 7, 12 aduocatos . . . adlocutus est mollius. 


5, 24 Tullianum illud aduertens ‘ salutaris uigor uincit inanem 
speciem clementiae.’ 

Ammianus quotes from Fp. ad Brut., I, 2, 5, except that he has 
uigor for seueritas. This is altered to rigor by the second hand 
of a fifteenth century manuscript and that is read by Gardthausen 
and by Clark. Though both editors thus here reject the reading 
of V, neither of them rejects it at XVIII, I, 4 inusitato censorio 
uigore. See further E. Lofstedt, Beitrage zur Kenntnis der 
spiteren Latinitat (Stockholm, 1907), p. 100. 


XXX, 6, 3 ne laberetur spectantibus et uilibus. 

For the sake of the clausula Harmon conjectured spectandus 
(misprinted in Clark’s edition as spectantus). Heraeus con- 
jectured < multis > et uilibus, Novak conjectured < peregrinis > 
et uilibus. Simpler than any of these proposals is spectantibus 
et uil<ior>ibus. 


n= 
th 
d. 
a, 
0 
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XXXI, 6, 5 adiectis plurimis quos primo transgressu necati 
inedia, uino exili uel panis frustis mutauere uilissimis. 

BE. Schneider, Quaest. Amm. (Berlin, 1879), p. 40 proposed 

to read in place of necati, enecati—not enecti, as Clark says in 
his critical note. Petschenig suggested werati and subsequently 
F. Walter, Berl. Phil. Woch., 1920, col. 717, suggested paene 
necati. Necati inedia is perhaps no more strange as an expres- 
sion not to be taken literally than ‘I am dead with the cold’ 
is in English, At XXIX, 3, 3, necalus ad exitium fustibus, 
notice the addition of ad exitium. 
10, 8 proinde horrifico aduersum fragore terrente, primum apud 
Argentariam signo per cornicines dato, concurri est coeptum, 
sagittarum uerrutorumque missilium pulsibus, crebriores hinc 
indeque sternebantur. 

Before primum Valesius inserted ubi, which was retained by 
Hyssenhardt. Gardthausen rightly removed it, but Clark puts it 
back again. Primum stands for ut (or whi) primum as in 
Julius Valerius III, 27 sed ad haec primum ortu solis lux mundo 
est reddita, ex uertice arboris acuta quaedam uozx, sed enim dis- 
crebilis et intelligenda sic adpulit, where Kuebler wrongly keeps 
Mai’s cum before primum. 


13, 10 furore ex oculis lucente. 

For the sake of the clausula Heraeus proposed, and Clark 
accepts, elucente. In support of it the reader is referred to XV, 
13, 1. What he will find there is facundia sermonis utriusque 
clarus. Unde sublimius quam sperabatur eluxit, which is no 
help at all. Hlucente is justified by XVI, 12, 36 elucebat quidam 
ex oculis furor. 


14, 3 non nulli alienarum rerum auidi, siqui caducum uel aliud 
petisset ex usu... 

As rerum auidi gives no proper clausula, W. A. Baehrens, Burs. 
Jahresb., CCIII, 1925, p. 51 changes the order of the words. 
Probably auwidiores should be read. It is legitimate to suppose 
that Ammianus used the comparative for the positive simply for 
the sake of the clausula. Compare XXVII, 4, 4 Scordisci... 
hostus captiuorum Bellonae litantes et Marti, humanumque san- 
guinem in ossibus capitum cauis bibentes auidius, where auide 
would have given no proper clausula, and XX VII, 6, 1 Rusticus 
Iulius . . . bestiarum more humani sanguinis auidus, where 
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auidus suits the clausula, and awidior, if Ammianus had wished 
to use it, would not. 


14, 5 magnarum opum intemperans adpetitor, laborum impa- 
tiens, duritiamque magis adfectans inmanem, in crudelitatem 
procliuior, subagrestis ingenii, nec bellicis nec liberalibus studiis 
eruditus. 

In Thes. Ling. Lat., IV, 1230, 84 inmanem is taken with 
crudelitatem, as in Cic., Phil., VII, 27 and XIV, 25. I should 
have thought it certainly belonged to duritiam as in Cic., Part. 


Orat., 81. 


Clark’s edition of Ammianus is one of the finest American 
contributions to Latin scholarship and is far superior to any 
earlier edition. It has for some time now been out of print, and 
a thoroughly revised text and apparatus criticus is a very press- 
ing need. That the text was not as good as it might have been 
even when it appeared, and is much less good than it could be 
made now, needs no demonstration; but there may result some 
benefit from pointing out, what seems not to be realised, that 
the apparatus criticus contains a rather surprisingly large number 
of errors. 

In several places scholars are said to have made conjectures 
which they never did. Thus at XIV, 11, 11 C. F. W. Mueller, 
Fleck. Jahrb., CVII, 1873, p. 341 conjectured not adscisceret 
but adsciscet, which Clark attributes to Ehrismann who pro- 
posed it thirteen years later; at XV, 2, 4 Schneider conjectured 
not obseruatas but obseruatos; at XVI, 10, 3 Kiessling proposed 
not the nonsensical potestatis but posteritatis; at XVI, 12, 3 
Giinther proposed not ad maiora stimulati fiducia < aucta > but 
either stimulata or ad maiorem stimulati fiduciam; at XVII, 5, 
10 Cornelissen conjectured not in defluzum but in deflerum; 
at XVIII, 1, 3, what Madvig proposed was not what is attributed 
to him but what is attributed to Mommsen; at XIX, 6, 7 Cor- 
nelissen conjectured not inluni but interlunio; at XXI, 13, 13 
Hyssenhardt conjectured not efflaturum but efflaturam ; at XXIV, 
1, 10 Kellerbauer never proposed cuiusdam; at XXVI, 6, 11 
Kellerbauer conjectured for ardenti not audenti but audendi; 
at XXX, 1, 15 Haupt proposed not susceptus in fide grandi 
remansit inmobilis but susceptus fide grandi remansit inmobilis ; 
at XXXI, 10, 4 what Petschenig conjectured was peruiwm 
peruadunt. 
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Many other conjectures are assigned by Clark to the wrong 
person. I give the following forty-seven examples, which should 
be corrected as shown: 

XIV, 2, 2 [enim], W. in Lit. Centralbl., 1871, col. 1084; 2, 7 
iniquitati, Horkel in 1862; 8, 1 wget, Gardthausen in 1869; 
8, 9 hominum, Kellerbauer in 1873; 9, 1 nouwissimus, not Tross, 
whose ‘ bekannte’ translates notissimus, but J. Hermann, Obs. 
crit. Amm. (Bonn, 1865), p. 7; 11, 19 extentis, C. F. W. Mueller 
in 1873; 11, 28 erat, Brakman in 1909. 

XV, 2, 7% perque, Stangl in 1905; 3, 5 inter conuiwia, Tross, 
Athenium, III, 1818, p. 33; 8, 10 prope desperatum, Hadrianus 
Valesius in 1681; 8, 13 cautissime transposed after turbatosque 
by Niemeyer in 1897; 10, 5 montanisue, Kellerbauer in 1871; 
12, 2 uir (but after aliquis), Cornelissen in 1886. 

XVI, 8, 3 retuli esse interfectum, Giinther, Philol. L, 1891, 
p- 69; 12, 29 incautior, Langen in 1867. 

XVII, 7%, 4 ewehebantur, C. F. W. Mueller in 1873; 7, 6 
sepiebant, R. Unger in 1868; 13, 25 tribunali, Kellerbauer in 
1873. 

XIX, 2, 15 frustratt curam, R. Unger in 1868; 6, 8 pede- 
temptim, J. Hermann in 1865, euntiwm, Dederichs in 1878; 
%, 3 densetaque acie, C. F. W. Mueller in 1873; 12, 18 wt imi- 
tandus, C. F. W. Mueller in 1873. 

XXI, 10, 2 excessu brew, C. F. W. Mueller in 1873. 

XXII, 9, 11 perridiculoso, K. E. Georges in 1878; 10, 3 idem 
est, Horkel in 1862; 15, 13 liquorem, Gardthausen in 1869. 

XXIII, 6, 73 inclutae, W. Tomaschek, Zeits. f. d. Osierr. 
Gymn., XXIII, 1872, p. 283; 6, 78 capiant, Horkel in 1862. 

XXIV, 1, ex (or e), Lofstedt, Bettrage zur Kenntms der 
spateren Latinitat (Stockholm, 1907), p. 94; 4, 26 cum tribus, 
Horkel in 1862; 8, 2 cum eo id, not Heraeus’ for Horkel men- 
tioned it in 1862. 

XXV, 3, 18 abeo, R. Unger in 1868; 4, 25 feruore, W. in Lit. 
Centralbl., 1871, col. 1085, feruorum, J. Piechotta, Curae 
Apuleianae (Breslau, 1882), p. 53; 7, 4 pendentiwm, restored by 
Lofstedt, op. cit., p. 84. 

XXVI, 6, 11 ad haec, Kellerbauer in 1873; 6, 15 cauationem, 
Novak in 1885; 7, 17 stipatumque iam, Schneider in 1879; 
8,10 a, C. F. W. Mueller in 1873. 

XXVII, 10, 7 situ, Freinsheim on Florus I, 16, 12. 


Tr) 
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XXVIII, 1, 36 colligeret, Dederichs in 1878; 2, 12 eruwm- 
pentum, Lifstedt, Hranos, VII, 1907, p. 140, ewentus, Kyssen- 
hardt in editio minor, 1872, p. v and Rhewm. Mus., XXIX, 1874, 
p. 640. 

XXX, 7, 6 sese, Lofstedt, Hranos, IX, 1909, p. 12. 

XXXI, 2, 2 pawendt, Kellerbauer in 1871; 10, 1 eaque, Stangl 
in 1905. 

The following are said to have been proposed by Petschenig 
‘in Indice,’ but were proposed by him in Philologus, the first 
two in 1891, the third in 1892: XV, 12, 2 crustits; XX, 11, 31 
auia etus; XX VI, 10, 10 absumit quod. At XVIII, 4, 7, he pro- 
posed contextis not ‘in Indice’ but in Woch. f. Klass. Philol., 
XIII, 1896, col. 744. 

The apparatus criticus suffers from other defects of various 
kinds. At XV, 5, 12 only part of Novak’s conjecture, Ceske 
museum filolog., 1898, p. 82, is given; at XVII, 5, 13 only part 
of Haupt’s conjecture is given; at XVIII, 7, 3 it is not shown 
who deleted compelli; at XXII, 8, 45 it is not said who con- 
jectured pigrum, which was in fact conjectured by W. Tomaschek, 
Zeits. f. d. Osterr. Gymn., XXIII, 1872, p. 285; at XXIII, 6, 66 
it is not said who is responsible for maximae; at XXVI, 7, 1 
only part of Cornelissen’s conjecture is given; at XXVI, 9, 8 
suffugio appears both as the reading of V and as a conjecture by 
Lindebrog; at XXVIII, 1, 2 it is said that V has quaeque 
although that is in the text and no variant is mentioned; at 
XXVIII, 5, 11 it is not shown who conjectured congregaretur ; 
at XX XI, 8, 4 it is not shown who is responsible for erumpere 
barbari. 

Several misprints and false references need correction, as in 
XXIV, 6 where the section numbers jump from 15 to 17 and 
XX, 3, 8 where Macr. Sat., I, 16, 12 should be Comm. in Somn. 
Scip., I, 16, 12. 

Clark records many bad conjectures and not enough of the 
better sort. Some of the latter, indeed, though not even men- 
tioned, ought to be in the text. Thus, that at XVII, 1, 7 ut enim 
<in> rebus amat fiert dubiis et turbatis should be read was 
pointed out by Kellerbauer in 1873. The correction has been 
made again by Novak, Wiener Studien, XX XIII, 1911, p. 307 
to whom Rolfe wrongly assigns it. Similarly at XXIII, 2, 2 
cum primam consultae rationes copiam praebuissent I conjec- 
tured primum for primam only to find that it was proposed long 
9 
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ago by Horkel, Reden und Abhandlungen (Berlin, 1862), p. 248. 
Compare XVIII, 2,1 cum primum ratio copiam tribuisset, Tac., 
Ann., I, 58 ubi primum tui copia, 63 ubi primum copia fuit. 

It may be wondered how reliable are Clark’s reports of read- 
ings. I can speak of only one passage. At XXV, 8, 14 Clark’s 
note has ‘quod uelut AG.’ The same statement is made by 
Gardthausen. But it is false. A and G@ both have quod uel, 
which appears in Clark’s apparatus criticus as a conjecture of 
C. F. W. Mueller, who did indeed propose it in Fleck. Jahrb., 
CVII, 1873, p. 353, and of Novak. 

Scholars are for ever publishing suggestions which were made 
long ago. Take Damsté, for example, who published conjectures 
and explanations of passages in Ammianus in 1927 and 1930. 
The nine following were not new: XIV, 1, 10 sibi opposita, 
P. Langen, Emend. Amm. (Diiren, 1867), p. 8; XIV, 6, 18 
haud paucae, W. A. Baehrens, Burs. Jahresb., CCIII, 1925, p. 
52; XVI, 12, 3 stimulata, O. Giinther, Quaest. Amm. Crit. 
(Gottingen, 1888), p. 19; XVI, 12, 30 armorum, Cornelissen, 
Mnem., XIV, 1886, p. 247; XX, 8, 15 dimittere, Clark, Vol. II, 
p- vi; XX, 11, 5 the same proposal was made by W. A. Baehrens, 
Toc. cit.; X XI, 12, 8 the same explanation was given by Niemeyer, 
Fleck. Jahrb., CLV, 1897, p. 121; XXI, 12, 17 auidius bibend 
was considered by Haupt, Ind. lect. aest. (Berlin, 1874), p. 8; 
XXV, 4, 23 dum, H. Ehrismann, De temporum et modorum usu 
Amm. (Strassburg, 1886), p. 11. F. Walter has also made sug- 
gestions which are not new: XIV, 1, 10 sibi opposita, P. Langen 
in 1867 and Damsté in 1930; XVI, 5, 5 membra, Brakman, 
Amm. et Ann. (Leyden, 1909), p. 5; XX, 5, 6 wigentibus, 
Novak, Listy filologické, XII, 1885, p. 394; XXVIII, 6, 14 
interwit, C. F. W. Mueller, Fleck. Jahrb., CVII, 1873, p. 348. 
Others have made the following suggestions which were not new: 
XVI, 5, 14 scatentes: Leo in 1911, proposed by Schneider in 
1897; XXIII, 6, 31 insignibus: Thornell in 1927, proposed by 
Walter in 1913; XXVIII, 4, 32 wenuste: P. Thomas in 1921, 
proposed by Novak and read by Clark in 1915. 
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DID CICERO COMPLETE THE DH LEGIBUS? 


The theory that Cicero did not complete the De Legibus is at 
present the generally accepted one. My thesis is that this theory 
is based on no genuine evidence whatever, and that all the data 
which bear on the point should lead us to the opposite conclusion. 

Let us first consider the external evidence. In spite of Sprey’s 
arguments,” there are clear indications that Cicero worked on 
the De Legibus both in the period 54-52 B.C. and also in the 
years of his great productivity of philosophic treatises, 46-43. 
The evidence for this fact has been summarized and supple- 
mented in a recent dissertation.* It seems equally clear that 
the treatise had not been published in the early part of 44, when 
the De Divinatione was written. There is really no evidence 
that it was published in the lifetime of Cicero, in spite of 
Reitzenstein’s theory ® that it was completed hastily and given 
out in connection with the Philippics, as part of Cicero’s polemic 
against Antony. This theory rests partly on false assumptions ® 
and has not been accepted by other scholars ; it must remain what 
its author cailed it, a Vermutung. 

There is on the other hand no evidence that Cicero did not 
publish the work near the end of his life, probably after Caesar’s 
assassination. But even if it was not published until after his 
death, that is not proof that he left it incomplete. Attention has 
been called to the difficulty and danger which might have at- 
tended its publication under Caesar’s dictatorship or even under 


1E.g., R. Hirzel, Der Dialog, Leipzig, 1905, I, p. 479; F. Leo, 
Plautinische Forschungen, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1912, pp. 46-47; W. S. Teuffel 
etc., Geschichte d. rém. Litteratur, 6th ed., Berlin, 1916, I, pp. 406-407; 
Schanz-Hosius, Geschichte d. rém. Literatur, 4th ed., Munich, 1927, I, 
p. 498. 

7K. Sprey, De M. T. Ciceronis Politica Doctrina, Amsterdam diss., 
Zutphen, 1928, pp. 19-115. 

°K. Kalbe, Quibus Temporibus M. T. Cicero Libros de Legibus III 
scripserit, Leipzig diss., Dresden, 1934, pp. 1-7. 

* De Div. II, 1-4. 

5 R. Reitzenstein, Drei Vermutungen zur Geschichte d. rém. Litteratur, 
Marburg, 1894, pp. 1-31. 

° Cf. S. Hafner, Die Literarische Pline Ciceros, Munich diss., Coburg, 
1928, pp. 95-101. 
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the confused conditions immediately thereafter.” It may well 
have been left completed at the time of Cicero’s death and pub- 
lished afterwards. 

We have definite proof in the fragment quoted from Book V ® 
that Cicero had written that book at least, and that it was part 
of the published work. Du Mesnil ® has presented a rather clever 
argument that the work was planned to contain eight books in 
all and he uses the fact that we have no quotations from Books 
VI, VII, and VIII as an indication that they were never writ- 
ten. We have no quotations from Book IV either; yet it would 
be rather rash to suppose that a Book V existed while a Book 
IV did not! And the more usual assumption is that the work 
contained or was planned to contain not eight books, but six, 
like the De Re Publica. 

It is evident, then, that the external evidence, positive and 
negative, is simply indeterminate; in fact we have no external 
evidence which bears directly on our specific problem. We must 
therefore depend entirely upon the indications supplied by the 
work itself. But before examining this evidence in detail, let us 
consider briefly the form of the work and the reasons for that 
form. As the De Legibus is a closely connected sequel to the 
De Re Publica, such an examination must include consideration 
of the earlier work. 

In 54 B.C. Cicero was working on the De Re Publica.° At 
that time he had already published in the dialogue form the De 
Oratore, a narrated dialogue with the fictive date 91 B.C. He 
asks us to assume that he had received an accurate report of the 
actual conversation of the De Oratore from Cotta, one of the 
younger participants in the dialogue. Cicero had also written, 
or was writing at about this time, another treatise in the dialogue 
form, the Partitiones Oratoriae, a purely dramatic dialogue 
without proem, introductory remarks, or adornment, in which 
Cicero himself is the chief speaker and his son the other charac- 


7 Hafner (see note 6), p. 99; Kalbe (see note 3), p. 22. 

8 By Macrobius, Sat. VI, 4, 8. 

® A. du Mesnil, Edition of De Legibus, Leipzig, 1879, pp. 5-6; cf. Kalbe 
(see note 3), p. 23. 

10 Hp. ad Q. Fr. II, 12, 1; III, 5, 1-2; ad Att. IV, 16, 2. 

11 Hirzel (see note 1), p. 493, note 4; Schanz-Hosius (see note 1), 
p. 463. 
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ter. These two works are his only known original dialogues up 
to this time, though he had earlier made translations from 
Plato.*? 

In October 54, Cicero wrote to Quintus 7* that he was then 
busy with the De Re Publica, which he had begun in May. 
Frequent changes had taken place in his plan for the work. He 
had arranged to put it in the form of a dialogue of Scipio the 
Younger, Laelius, and their friends, held in 129 B.C., and 
divided into nine books, one for each day of the conversation, 
and he had already written two books on this plan when his work 
was interrupted by a visit from Gaius Sallustius. Upon hearing 
the two completed books, Sallustius expressed the opinion that 
the work would have a much greater influence if its fictive date 
were brought down to Cicero’s own time and if Cicero were to 
make himself the chief speaker. Cicero had done well, continued 
Sallustius, to put the De Oratore in a previous age, yet one 
recent enough so that Cicero himself had at least seen the inter- 
locutors in the dialogue; the obvious implication was that 129 
B. C. was far too remote a dramatic date for the De Re Publica. 
Sallustius also cited the example of Aristotle, who had spoken 
in his own person on these subjects; presumably the reference 
was to dialogues of Aristotle. What Sallustius was in effect 
urging was a break with the method of the De Oratore and the 
adoption of the general plan of the Partitiones Oratoriae. 

Cicero saw advantages and disadvantages both in a dialogue 
placed in a remote period and in one of contemporary date with 
himself as chief speaker. In the former case he would be pre- 
cluded from any mention of recent events; in the latter he might 
cause offence by reference to recent political controversies. He 
decides nevertheless to take Sallustius’ advice; he thinks he can 
avoid offence and resolves to make the work a dialogue between 
his brother Quintus and himself. 

But when the De Re Publica was published, probably in 51,** 
a plan had been adopted which was very close to that on which 
Cicero had been proceeding before he heard Sallustius’ criticism ; 
the only changes were that the duration of the conversation had 


12 Schanz-Hosius (see note 1), p. 527. 
18 Hp. ad Q. Fr. III, 5, 1-2. 
14 Bp. ad Fam. VIII, 1, 4; ad Att. V, 12, 2. 
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been reduced from nine days to three, and the number of books 
from nine to six, two for each day. 

The similarities in the technical plan of the De Re Publica 
and that of the De Oratore are obvious; the most important of 
them are: 1) both are narrated dialogues; 2) the time chosen 
is a public holiday; 3) the scene is a house outside the city, and 
the place where the dialogue is held is briefly described; 4) the 
conversation is assumed to have reached Cicero’s knowledge 
through narration by one of the younger men present; 5) two 
breaks are introduced into the conversation; 6) three proems in 
Cicero’s own person are provided, one at the beginning of each 
time division of the dialogue; 7) the date of the dialogue is the 
last year of the life of its chief speaker; 8) a considerably larger 
number of persons is present than those who actually take an 
important part in the conversation. 

Of course the influence of Plato, particularly in the Republic, 
upon both Ciceronian dialogues was great. Of the items of simi- 
larity between the De Oratore and the De Re Publica mentioned 
above, 1, 2, 3, and 8 apply also to Plato’s Republic, and item 7% 
was evidently suggested by Plato’s Phaedo. In addition, Cicero’s 
De Re Publica owes to Plato’s Republic the following: 1) the 
main subject and a number of subordinate topics, such as justice 
and injustice, the forms of government, the ideal statesman, 
and the drama; 2) the concern of the early part of the conver- 
sation with subjects remote from the state; 3) the mystical end- 
ing concerned with the life after death.*® 

In the De Legibus, a sequel to the De Re Publica, begun in or 
before 52 B.C.,1° Cicero decided to make the time of the dia- 
logue contemporary and to introduce himself as the chief 
speaker, as in the Partitiones Oratoriae, thus following the plan 
suggested by Sallustius for the De Re Publica as well as the 
example of Plato in his Laws. He is thus able to introduce 
recent events into the conversation. 

The opinion has been recently expressed *” that Cicero, in the 


15 For the Platonic influence upon the De Oratore specifically ef. Hirzel 
(see note 1), pp. 486-489. 

16 A, Gudeman, “ Zur Chronologie von Ciceros de Legibus,” Berl. 
Philol. Woch. XII (1892), cols. 930-932; cf. Kalbe (see note 3), pp. 
10-22. 

17Sprey (see note 2), p. 21. 
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letter referred to above, does not intend to say that he has 
decided to follow Sallustius’ advice for the De Re Publica, but 
that his final statement on the subject '* really contains a refer- 
ence to the De Legibus. According to this theory nunc et 1d 
vitabo refers to his resolve to keep the De Re Publica at the 
fictive date 129 B. C., and loquar ipse tecum reflects his plan for 
the sequel dialogue. This is obviously a forced and improbable in- 
terpretation of Cicero’s words. But it does seem natural that, 
after having rejected Sallustius’ proposed plan for the De 
Re Publica, he should have adopted it for the De Legibus; this 
would have been a characteristic compromise. 

And he was undoubtedly strongly influenced by Plato to adopt 
this technical arrangement. Cicero considered Plato’s Laws as 
a sequel to his Republic,’® and identified the Athenian Stranger 
of the Laws with Plato himself; ° he informs us specifically 
that he is following Plato’s example by composing Laws as a 
sequel to his own Republic.** His imitation of Plato in the 
general structure of the De Legibus can be summarized under 
the following heads:?? 1) He has made the fictive date con- 
temporary and has given himself the chief réle, throwing off the 
mask of Scipio as Plato did that of Socrates; 2) He has begun 
the work with the dialogue, omitting any explanatory preface. 
As the De Re Publica, like Plato’s Republic, is a narrated dia- 
logue with proem, so the De Legibus, like Plato’s Laws, is a 
purely dramatic dialogue; 3) The number of interlocutors is 
the same as in Plato’s dialogue; 4) The peripatetic character of 
the dialogue and the attempt to harmonize scene with subject 
are evidently imitations of both Plato’s Laws and his Phaedrus; 
5) The time of the dialogue, a long, perhaps the longest, summer 
day, is the same as that of the Laws. 

The relation of the De Legibus to the De Re Publica is very 
close; the later dialogue makes concrete the general ideas pre- 
sented in the earlier one, which would be incomplete without its 
sequel, since Cicero’s “laws ” are the laws of the ideal republic 
proposed by Scipio. It has been argued ** that, on account of 


18 Hp. ad Q. Fr. III, 5, 2: ... ne in nostra tempora incurrens offen- 
derem quempiam. Nunc et id vitabo et loquar ipse tecum. 
1° De Leg. II, 14. 22 Hirzel (see note 1), pp. 473-476. 
2° De Leg. I, 15. 28 Reitzenstein (see note 5), p. 2. 
*1 De Leg. I, 15. 
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this close relationship, the difference between the two dialogues 
in assumed time and in speakers is unnatural. The explanation 
presented for this abnormality is that what we have of the De 
Legibus was written, or begun, at a time when Cicero intended, 
as we have seen, to make the De Re Publica a contemporary 
dialogue, with himself the chief speaker. Therefore, it is as- 
sumed, if Cicero had completed the De Legibus, he would have 
revised it to make it agree with the final form of the De Re 
Publica, putting his laws into the mouth of Scipio, who would 
have been supposed to hold a second conversation with his 
friends to supplement that recorded in the De Re Publica. 

This specious theory has been accepted, rather surprisingly, 
by certain other scholars besides its author.** It seems improb- 
able on its face and, what is more important, it can easily be 
disproved. 

There is no abnormality in the relation between the two dia- 
logues in the opinion of Cicero. We know this, first, from the 
text of the De Legibus. The work contains nine references to 
the De Re Publica, and in five of these passages Scipio is men- 
tioned as the chief speaker of that dialogue.?® These references 
to Scipio are distributed among all of the three extant books; 
they show that the difference in time and in speakers was defi- 
nitely a part of Cicero’s plan. In the conversation of the De 
Legibus, Cicero refers to the De Re Publica as a previous work 
of his own authorship; what else could he do, and what could be 
more natural ? 

A second demonstration that the present relationship between 
the two dialogues was exactly what Cicero intended it to be can 
be drawn from the consideration of two other pairs of his dia- 
logues. Nine years after the publication of the De Oratore, 
Cicero wrote the Brutus de Claris Oratoribus, a sequel to the 
De Oratore. “ Herein the principles laid down in the former 
work find a historical and practical application,” says an editor 
of the Brutus,?* and this statement would also be appropriate as 
a description of the relationship of the De Legibus to the De Re 
Publica. The assumed date of the De Oratore is 91 B. C., while 


*4 Hifner (see note 6), p. 95; Schanz-Hosius (see note 1), p. 498. 

75T, 15, 20 (Scipio), 27 (Scipio) ; II, 23 (Scipio) ; III, 4, 12 (Scipio), 
13, 32, 38 (Scipio). 

26M. Kellogg, Edition of Brutus, Boston, 1889, p. ix. 
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the Brutus is a contemporary conversation between Cicero, Bru- 
tus, and Atticus. We find a similar relationship between the 
De Natura Deorum and the De Divinatione; the latter dialogue 
is a sequel to the former. The fictive date of the De Natura 
Deorum is 77-75 B.C., when Cicero was about thirty years old. 
Cicero is present, but takes practically no part in the conversa- 
tion; the sole reason for his presence is that he may write it 
down later, according to the convention of the dialogue. But 
the De Divinatione is a contemporary conversation between 
Cicero and his brother Quintus. 

It is clear then that Cicero not only disagreed with those 
modern scholars who consider the relationship between the De 
Re Publica and the De Legibus strange and unnatural but found 
such a relationship so satisfactory that he used it in three pairs 
of closely related dialogues. 

Cicero has also been accused *” of making an error in having 
Atticus, in the dialogue, suggest that Cicero, who had written a 
treatise on the republic, should now write one on its laws.?8 But 
surely the process supposed to be gone through in the composi- 
tion of a dialogue was well known and would make Atticus’ 
meaning obvious. As Cicero’s reply indicates, Atticus is asking 
him to discuss the subject with Quintus and himself, with the 
purpose of publishing the discussion later as a treatise. Cicero’s 
thought on the subject is clearly stated at the end of the T'us- 
culan Disputations,?® where he says that he will write out the 
five-day discussion and send it to Brutus. 

The suggestions that the form of the De Legibus and its rela- 
tion to the De Re Publica are indications of its incompleteness 
have perhaps been sufficiently answered. Possibly a few words 
more should be said about the absence of a proem, since that 
point has been so greatly stressed. It appears to be agreed upon 
by a number of scholars *° that a proem to the dialogue would 
be superfluous and that there is not the slightest need for it. 
Those who are still doubtful might reread the beginning of the 


°7 Hirzel (see note 1), p. 478. 

28 De Leg. I, 15. 

2° Tusc. Disp. V, 121. 

8° Hirzel (see note 1), p. 476; Leo (see note 1), p. 46; Reitzenstein 
(see note 5), p. 4; Du Mesnil (see note 9), p. 5; Kalbe (see note 3), 
p. 22. 
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dialogue to see whether any necessary or desirable information 
is withheld from them. They will find, I believe, that everything 
Cicero could have told them in a preface is stated in the dialogue 
itself. We have here simply a Sophoclean instead of a Euripi- 
dean prologue.** But certain scholars still miss a “ dedicatory 
epistle ; ” ** the De Legibus is not specifically dedicated to any- 
one, they complain, while the De Re Publica is; the words of 
dedication are lost in the De Re Publica, but we know they were 
there and that the work was probably dedicated to Quintus.** 
Here again the sequel dialogues of the other two pairs can help 
us. While the De Oratore and the De Natura Deorum are 
formally dedicated, neither of their sequels, the Brutus and the 
De Divinatione, contains any specific dedication. The former 
can be considered as dedicated to Brutus by the implication of 
its title, and the latter as offered to Quintus, since he is the only 
interlocutor besides the author. In the same way the De Legibus 
can perhaps be thought of as dedicated to Atticus, since he is 
the first speaker, and therefore his name would stand at the 


beginning of the text. 
Those who hold the theory that the first book of the De 


Legibus contains practically the same material as did De Re 
Publica III are naturally bound to conclude that there is some- 
thing seriously wrong with the De Legibus.** The close relation- 
ship between the two dialogues especially would make such a 
state of affairs highly abnormal, and the abnormality would not 
be less because the sequel dialogue was published a number 
of years later than its predecessor.°° We should certainly 


81 The much quoted words in singulis libris utor prooemiis (ad Att. 
IV, 16, 2) have no application to the problem; they refer exclusively to 
an early plan, later abandoned, for the De Re Publica. 

82 EK. g., Kalbe (see note 3), p. 23. 

88 De Re Publica I, 13; cf. Hirzel (see note 1), p. 469, note 2. A dedi- 
cation to Quintus would be the least Cicero could do after promising his 
brother to make the treatise a dialogue between Quintus and himself. 

84 This is the theory of A. Schmekel, Die Philosophie der Mittleren 
Stoa, Berlin, 1892, pp. 50-61. 

85 Reitzenstein (see note 5) seems to think that the period of time 
which elapsed between the publication of the two dialogues would make 
such a duplication of material less noticeable. But perhaps he is pre- 
pared to believe in such repetition because he assumes that the first book 
of De Legibus was written hastily and that the whole work was prepared 
for publication in a great hurry! 
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have conclusive evidence of such repetition before believing 
that Cicero could have been guilty of it. But there is no such 
good evidence; the material in De Re Publica III which is 
thought to have been the same as that of De Legibus I has been 
lost, and the theory of duplication of source material has been 
of late generally rejected by scholars ** and has recently been 
disproved as fully as such an assumption can be disproved.*” 

We now come to the details of the composition. The opinion 
that there are certain repetitions and unevennesses in the De 
Legibus which make it impossible or very difficult to consider it 
a completed work was first expressed in 1842.°* This statement, 
made before Vahlen’s masterly work on the great textual diffi- 
culties of the treatise had been done and before Cicero’s detailed 
plan for its structure had been traced,** has been repeated by a 
long succession of scholars and reappears in the latest general 
treatments of the work.*® Let us see what these inconsistencies 
are, 

In the first place charges of unevenness of treatment and of 
omissions are made against Cicero’s defence of his “laws” in 
Books II and III. We are dealing here with commentary on a 


text; Cicero first presents the text of his laws very concisely in 
archaistic legal language and then gives a detailed discussion of 
their several provisions. Classical scholars do not need to be 
told that a commentator on a text normally discusses some pas- 
sages at length, others briefly, and about others says nothing at 
all. Yet the fact that Cicero does exactly this is essentially the 
basis for the criticism of his commentary and the theory that it 


86K. g., A. Laudien, “ Die Composition u. Quelle von Ciceros I Buch 
der Gesetze,” Hermes, XLVI (1911), pp. 108-143; A. Loercher, Jahres- 
bericht, CLXII (1913), pp. 129-134. 

87 Sprey (see note 2), pp. 23-53. 

88 J. Bake, Edition of De Legibus, Leyden, 1842, pp. xxiii-xxvii. Cf. 
A. Reifferscheid, “ Kritische Beitriige zu Cicero de Legibus,” Rhein. Mus., 
XVII (1862), pp. 269-278. 

%° J. Vahlen, Edition of De Legibus, Berlin, 1870 and 1883; T. Bégel, 
Inhalt u. Zerlegung des zweiten Buches von Ciceros de Leg., Kreuzberg, 
1907; “ Zum zweiten u. dritten Buch von Ciceros Schrift de Legibus,” 
Xdpires F. Leo . . . dargebracht, Berlin, 1911, pp. 297-321. I have not 
been able to see G. Lazi¢, De Compositione Secundi et Tertii Libri de 
Leg., Karlowitz, 1904. 

*°E. g., Teuffel and Schanz-Hosius (see note 1). 
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was never finished. Yet since Cicero is supplying, not merely 
notes, but also a defence of his ideal laws, unexplained omissions 
of commentary on very important provisions might show that 
something is wrong. In Book II the omissions pointed out are 
in sections 34 and 41. In 34 we find the first case where any 
provisions of the laws are omitted from discussion. If the writ- 
ing of the notes on these particular laws had been temporarily 
omitted, with the idea of supplying the missing material later, 
there would presumably be no mention in the commentary in 
its present form of the laws not explained. But what do we find 
in Cicero’s text? Marcus ... Iam de haruspicum religione, de 
expiationibus et procurationibus sat esse plane in ipsa lege 
dictum puto. Atticus. Adsentior, quoniam omnis haec in re- 
ligione versatur oratio. Cicero notes the omission and explains 
it to his reader. This is also true in 41, the second case of 
omission, where Cicero says: Jam de perwuriis, de incesto mihil 
sane hoc quidem loco disputandum est. And later in the same 
section, in a passage where the text is corrupt, he seems to be 
explaining again: .. . satis in lege dictum est. 

These are the only omissions in the commentary of Book II 
which deserve to be mentioned. In Book III only the latter part 
of the commentary is preserved; here Cicero omits without 
explanation the comment on several brief passages of the laws; * 
in most of these cases he mentions the provision not discussed 
and then passes directly to the next law. A characteristic pas- 
sage is III, 40: Deinde sequitur quibus ius sit cum populo 
agendi aut cum senatu. Doubtless he explained the first omis- 
sions in Book ITI, which would naturally occur in the lost portion 
of the commentary. 

The custom of a writer or lecturer who plans to do something 
several times which his readers or hearers may not understand 
is to give a complete explanation when the first case occurs, per- 
haps to repeat this explanation in briefer form in one or more 
succeeding cases, and thereafter to take it for granted that the 
matter is understood. This is exactly what Cicero has done, as 
we have just seen. How is it possible to suppose that, if he had 
planned to go back and insert commentary on these passages of 
his laws, he would have made plain statements in the text, as he 


“1 See ITI, 28, 40, 43, 46. 
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has done, that they needed no commentary? All the “laws” 
which Cicero has omitted from discussion are simply Roman 
laws about which there was no controversy and which needed no 
defence or explanation before the Roman audience he was ad- 
dressing. 

But other provisions of the laws are discussed at great length 
in the commentary! Naturally; let us see which these are. 

1) The authority of the augurs and the reality of divination 
(II, 31-33). Cicero was an augur himself; he stresses the 
political importance of that priesthood. His special interest in 
the problem of divination is shown by the fact that he devoted a 
special treatise to the subject. 

2) The performance of sacrifices by women at night (II, 35- 
37). Cicero’s interest in this subject was chiefly due to the Bona 
Dea affair of 62 B. C. Also, a reconciliation between the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries and the Roman provisions on the subject was 
appropriate here. 

3) The importance of music in the state (II, 38-39). Here 
a discussion of Plato’s views is natural; Cicero confines it to 
moderate limits. 

4) Punishment for the impious (II, 41-44). Cicero is here 
led into a discussion of the persons guilty in the matter of his 
own exile, a subject on which he was fond of dilating. 

5) The powers of the plebeian tribunes (III, 19-26). This 
very long discussion is devoted to one of the most controversial 
subjects in Roman politics—a subject on which Cicero differed 
greatly from the extreme conservatives, whom he is chiefly ad- 
dressing in the De Legibus. Quintus defends the reactionary 
point of view with spirit. 

6) The method of voting in popular assemblies (III, 33-39). 
Here again Cicero differs from the extreme conservatives and 
proposes an original compromise measure,*? which he defends at 
length against Quintus, who is again the exponent of reaction. 
The number of laws on the mode of balloting cited by Cicero 
during the discussion shows that this had long been a con- 
troversial subject in Roman politics. 

The reason for the treatment of each of these subjects at 
length is too obvious to require further discussion. 


“Cf. A.J. P., XLII (1921), pp. 314-315. 
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The very long passage at the end of Book II, devoted to the 
religious rites of families and the laws of burial, was omitted 
from our list. This is a special case. Cicero tells us ** that a 
place will be found in the De Legibus for some discussion of 
problems of the Roman civil law. He has arranged his “ laws ” 
in Books II and III in such a way that the last law in each book 
will naturally give rise to a long technical treatment of certain 
problems of the Roman law. In Book II this treatment, on the 
subjects mentioned above, is contained in sections 46-68. In the 
corresponding essay in Book III he evidently discussed the tech- 
nical problems connected with the legal limits of the powers of 
elected officials. The preparation for this discussion is contained 
in 47-49, but the discussion itself is lost. 

Certain repetitions have been pointed out, which, it is thought, 
Cicero would have removed in the final preparation for publica- 
tion. In II, 8 and 9, there is a very slight repetition by Quintus 
of a preceding remark by Marcus; a repetition which is quite 
characteristic of Cicero’s style. The fact that what Quintus says 
in III, 12, when Cicero finishes the recitation of the laws of Book 
III, is very similar to Atticus’ remark (II, 23) at the corre- 
sponding point in Book IT has also been criticized unfavorably. 
This repetition is obviously due to Cicero’s desire to emphasize 
his reasons for keeping his ideal laws so close to the actual law 
of Rome. The greater originality of the laws of Book III is 
marked by Atticus’ phrase, etst a te paulum adlatum est novi 
(III, 12). 

The charge of repetition in III, 16-17, is of a different char- 
acter. In 15 there begins a discussion of forms of government, 
preliminary to the commentary on the laws. At this point a 
great lacuna occurs, and where the text resumes, we find our- 
selves in the midst of that commentary. In 16-17 a few words 
are said about the plebeian tribunes just before the break. The 
argument is that Cicero must have gone on at this point to a 
detailed discussion of the tribunes, and that this would obviously 
be inconsistent with the long consideration of their powers found 
in the commentary on the laws (III, 19-26). Such an argument 
is of the same character as the theory that the ideas expressed in 
De Legibus I would prove to be a repetition of the discussion in 


“8 De Leg. I, 17, ete. 
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De Re Publica III, if the latter were extant. If scholars are to 
discover “ disturbing repetitions ” in an author’s work, they must 
find them in the extant text, not in passages which are lost! 
There is no indication in III, 15-17, that Cicero is leading up to 
an immediate detailed discussion of the plebeian tribunes; we 
have here rather a brief consideration of the balance of powers in 
the state. 

The criticisms made in regard to I, 33,** and II, 55-65,*° 
hardly need to be discussed ; obviously the only real difficulties in 
these passages are textual. And the same applies to Reiffer- 
scheid’s theory that the commentary lost in the great lacuna of 
Book III was never written.** This theory is based on a mis- 
understanding of Cicero’s plan for Books II and III and par- 
ticularly of the special discussion de potestatum iure which 
Cicero is introducing at the point where Book III breaks off. 
When these misunderstandings are cleared up there is nothing 
left of the argument. The great lacuna begins and ends in the 
middle of a sentence; the loss of pages in an archetype manu- 
script is the only logical explanation, and a quite sufficient one. 

The attempt *’ to identify Cicero’s lost and perhaps unfinished 
treatise De Iure Civili in Artem Redigendo (Gellius, I, 22) with 
the De Legibus and to use Quintilian’s statement ** as a proof 
for the incompleteness of our treatise is also antiquated and no 
longer needs refutation. 

A great part of the De Legibus—considerably more than half, 
in all probability—is lost, and there are frequent lacunae, short 
and long, and many serious textual difficulties in the extant por- 
tion. But, in my opinion, the work shows every evidence of 
having been put in final form by Cicero. It is obvious that he 
planned the De Legibus carefully *° and was consistently faith- 
ful to his plan. Bégel ®° has traced carefully the parallelism 


44 Kalbe (see note 3), p. 24. 

45 F, Boesch, De XII Tabularum Lege a Graecis Petita, Diss., Gottingen, 
1893, pp. 4-12. 

*¢ Reifferscheid (see note 38), pp. 272-274. 

*7 Reifferscheid (see note 38), pp. 271-272; cf. Kalbe (see note 3), 
pp. 16-17. 

‘STII, 10: componere aliqua de eo coeperat. 

*° Hirzel (see note 1), p. 477. 

5° Bégel in Xdpires Leo (see note 39). 
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between the second and third books. One important point, to 
which I have already referred, I believe he has missed. The long 
disquisition on the family rites and the laws of burial at the end 
of Book II (46-69) is introduced as special commentary on the 
last of Cicero’s religious laws (22 extr.). It seems equally 
certain that the essay de potestatum ture which concluded book 
III was a corresponding addition to the last of Cicero’s laws on 
the magistrates." In III, 47-49, where Cicero is introducing 
this essay, now lost, he begins with the assumption that he has 
finished the commentary, closely parallel to his “ forgetfulness ” 
in II, 45. Atticus then insists that there is a gap to be filled, as 
there was in Book II.** Cicero must now treat the legal powers 
of the state officials, according to the law of Rome. Cicero’s last 
law on the magistrates had given the censors the duty of examin- 
ing retiring magistrates on their official conduct during their 
term of office. This provision would involve as a basic condition 
for its fulfilment the exact determination of the legal limits of 
the powers and duties of these officials, and this is clearly the 
subject of the special disquisition at the end of Book III. Thus 
the plans of Books II and III are completely parallel, with 
very slight exceptions in detail, for each of which Cicero had an 
obviously good reason. 

The care and skill with which the argument of Book I has 
been developed and the pains taken with its composition have 
frequently been noticed.** And the connection between Books 
I and II is now recognized to be clear and logical.** 

We find in the De Legibus none of the small inconsistencies 
which have been noted, for example, in the De Natura Deorum.® 
The latter work is included in Cicero’s list of completed treatises 
in De Div. II, 3, yet obviously could not have received its final 


517TII, 11: Censoris fidem legum custodiunto; privati ad eos acta 
referunto nec eo magis lege liberi sunto. 

S2TII, 48: si de sacrorum alienatione dicendum putasti cum de 
religione leges proposueras, faciendum tibi est ut magistratibus lege 
constitutis de potestatum iure disputes. 

58 E.g., R. Hoyer, De Antiocho Ascalonita, Diss., Bonn., 1883, pp. 
17-18; Laudien (see note 36), p. 130. 

54 Sprey (see note 2), pp. 90-94; Loercher (see note 36), p. 134. 

55 See J. B. Mayor’s edition of the De Nat. Deor., Cambridge, 1880-85, 
III, pp. xxv-xxvi. 
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preparation for publication; there still remain in it contradic- 
tions in regard to the time division of the conversation. 

Obviously, in the present state of the De Legibus, no absolute 
proof can be offered that it was entirely finished. We have clear 
evidence that five books were written ; we cannot now demonstrate 
that the sixth, or, if they were planned, the seventh and eighth, 
were finished. Yet all the indications from what is now extant 
would tend to establish the treatise as a completed work. 

The problem considered in this article has somewhat more 
importance than that of a minor item in the history of Latin 
literature. If the De Legibus as we have it is to be considered as 
merely a tentative first draft of a treatise, then scholars are 
perhaps justified in neglecting its contents as they have in fact 
done to a considerable extent. But if what we have of the work 
is as Cicero wished it to be, we must treat it as Cicero’s most 
careful formulation of the concrete provisions of an ideal con- 
stitution for the Roman state; it then becomes our most im- 
portant source for his well-considered conclusions in the domain 
of political theory. 

Cuinton W. KEYEs. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


5° Cf. A.J. P., XLII (1921), pp. 320-323. 
pp 
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| A PASSAGE IN ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS 
RELATING TO THE THEORY OF TRAGEDY. 


In his treatise On Destiny Alexander of Aphrodisias, the most 
illustrious of the Aristotelian commentators,: has left us an 
interpretation of the tragedy of Laius, the father of Oedipus.? 
I shall try to evaluate this neglected passage * for the theory of 
tragedy by considering, first, its place in the treatise as a whole, 
secondly, its broad relation to the philosophy of Aristotle, and 
thirdly, its interest for the criticism of the Poetics. 


I 


In outline the work is a classification of causes, which may be 
set forth as follows: 


A efficient causes, airia rointixad (De Fato, 3) 
I of purposeless acts‘ (4) 
II of purposive acts (4) 
a) antecedent causes, airia: mponyovpevac (8; cf. 24) 

i) acts according to nature, xara rhv piow (4) Here belong 
destiny, elwapuévn (6), necessity, dvayxn (9), spontaneity, 
éxovo.ov (13, 14, 33), and animal instinct, dpuy Trav 
(13, 14, 33, 36, 38). 

ii) acts according to reason, xara rév déyorv, (4) Here belong 
counsel, BovA7n (11), foreknowledge of the gods, as revealed in 
oracles (30, 31), and free will, 7d é¢’ quiv (5); which involves 
possibility, éfovcla (5), choice, mpoaipests (12), rational in- 
stinct, dpuyn (33), and virtue and vice, dpern, kaxia (5); 
and which results in a righteous deed or a wrong, xarépOwya, 
dudprnua, praise or blame, éavos, Ydyos, and honors or 
punishments, rival, Koddoes (34). 


1 See Gercke in Pauly-Wissowa, RH, I, 1453-5. For a bibliography of 
Alexander to 1926, see Ueberweg-Praechter, Die Philosophie des Alter- 
tums (1926), p. 179 of the “ Verzeichnis der Arbeiten.” 

2 De Fato, 31. This work is cited according to sections, the other 
minor works of Alexander according to page and line in the edition of 
Ivo Bruns (Vol. II, parts I and II of the Supplementum Aristotelicum). 
There is a separate edition of the De Fato, with a translation, by 
Augustine FitzGerald (London, The Scholartis Press, 1931). 

? It is not discussed in Robert’s Oidipus or elsewhere so far as I know. 

‘For example, toying with chaff or aimlessly plucking out hairs. 
Such an act cannot be explained in terms of chance (b), because it 
has no teleological value; see Vincenzo Cioffari, Fortune and Fate from 
Democritus to St. Thomas Aquinas, Diss., Columbia, 1935, p. 5. 
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b) causes not antecedent,® but occurring “accidentally and by 
chance,” avroudrws kal tixns.° These have a purpose, but 
it differs from the actual end (4, 9; cf. 8, 24). 
B material causes (... Ta Ewéxer Adyor, 3) 
C “the cause which lies in the form,”? 4 xara 7é eldos airia (3) 
D the final cause, 7d rédos (3) 


The author considers that the existence of destiny, though not, 
to be sure, its nature, is established by the “ innate conviction of 
mankind,” ® but everywhere he denies strenuously that it is 
absolute and insists that free will also has an active role in 
shaping men’s lives. He therefore turns deliberately against the 
Stoics,? and the tone of his discussion is strongly polemical. 
Mingled with telling analogies there is much sterile dialectic,’® 
yet he has no small fund of insight. He remarks, for instance, 
that the popular notion of destiny has a psychological basis: 
being eager to claim credit but to shun responsibility, men 
naturally ascribe their successes ** to free will, their failures to 
destiny.** 

To illustrate the several kinds of causes he uses the example 
of a statue (3). The efficient cause (A) is the sculptor, the 


58; cf. 24, and Cicero, De Fato, 9, 19: ... interest inter causas for- 
tuito antegressas et inter causas cohibentis in se efficientiam naturalem. 

4, In the section epi rixns of the De Anima it is shown by a process 
of elimination that tix does not properly belong in any of the four 
recognized classes of causes, though most closely connected with the 
efficient. The four are all airia xaé’ while belongs to the 
aitia Kara ouuBeBnxds. The same distinction is made in the pseudo- 
Plutarch, De Fato, 7; cf. Aétius, I, 29, 2 (Doxographi Graeci, p. 325). 

*Here and often below I have ventured to adopt a phrase of Fitz- 
Gerald’s, although I do not believe his version is always impeccable. 

8% Tav dvOpwrwy mpdrnyis, 2; cf. 26, and De Anima, p. 179, 26-31. 

®° Cf. Jean Félix Nourrisson, Essai sur Alexandre d’Aphrodisias, Paris, 
1870, pp. 23-25. Zeno is mentioned in De Fato, 26. On Alexander’s 
value as a source for Chrysippus, see Alfred Gercke, “ Chrysippea,” 
pp. 693-4 (Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, Suppl. XIV, pp. 691-781); Otto 
Rieth, Grundbegriffe der stoischen Ethik (Problemata, Heft IX, 1933), 
Chapter VII. 

*° Such are the refutations of two Stoic paradoxes (35-37), each in 
the form of a sorites, the content of which we need not reproduce. 
Alexander impugns a weak link in each chain of argument. 

2% Cf. n. 68 infra. 

42; ef. 7, and De Anima, p. 180, 4-12; Chrysippus, fragm. 32 in 
Gercke, op. cit. (in n. 9). 
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material cause (B) is the bronze or stone of which it is made 
(cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, IV, 2, 1013 B), the form (C) may be 
that of a discus- or spear-thrower, and the final cause (D) may 
be “the honouring of someone, or some act of piety towards a 
god.” 72, As destiny seems to bear the closest analogy to the 
sculptor, it is placed among the efficient causes, and the other 
three classes (B, C, D) are dropped somewhat peremptorily at 
this point. 

Destiny, which is identified with the influence of the heavenly 
bodies, the cause of all generation (6), does not belong among 
the purposeless acts (I), because it always implies a réAos (5) ; 
nor yet among purposive acts according to reason (ii), be- 
cause the essence of these is that the doer has the choice of 
omitting to do them, whereas the idea of destiny excludes any 
such choice. Thus the things created by artisans result from 
choice, not necessity ; it is absurd to say that a house or bed was 
made by destiny, or a lyre tuned by destiny.** Destiny therefore 
falls among the “things produced by nature” (i), and in 
fact destiny and nature are identical except in name.** 

Yet not all of the things produced by nature spring from 
necessity, for their generation may be “impeded” by a force 
“contrary to nature” (7d zapa vow) ; similarly, the action of 
destiny may be impeded by a force contrary to it. No doubt 
reason and chance are the impediments to which Alexander 
refers. Yet the life of the individual usually follows the course 
which is implicit in his nature, for this is his “ principle,” or 
“cause” (dpxy, aizia; cf. De Anima, p. 185, 15-17, ed. Bruns). 
Thus the danger-loving man is more than likely to meet with a 
violent death ; the intemperate will probably live a life of pleasure 
and excess, “ unless something more nobly born within him pre- 
vents this”; the patient man (xaprepixds) may normally expect 
“the endurance of labours, the suffering of evils, and the ending 
of life in such catastrophes ” ; while the slavish and the insatiable 
live only for the acquisition of wealth (6; cf. De Anima, p. 185, 


12 For the four causes cf. also De Anima, p. 176, 8 ff. 

185; cf. De Anima, p. 181, 33-34. 

46; cf. De Anima, p. 185, 11-12. The chief difference between acts 
according to nature and acts according to reason is that the former have 
their principle and cause within themselves, while the latter “ have the 
principle of their movement and their effective cause not within them, 
but from without ...” (4) 
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26-31). Here, of course, we find the assumption which un- 
derlies the various ancient writings on ethology, such as the 
Characters of Theophrastus. Of the types mentioned, only the 
kaptepixos could be regarded as a possible hero of tragedy, for 
all the others would be excluded by Aristotle’s demand that the 
hero be free from xaxia kai poxOnpia (see p. 434 infra). 

So it would appear that, knowing a man’s ¢vois, one could 
predict with reasonable certainty the course of his future life. 
Yet such prophecy sometimes fails utterly, and this can only be 
due to the fact that one’s nature and destiny do not always 
“have free passage.”*© So it is that, although the physiog- 
nomists, like the soothsayers, rely upon the general consistency 
of nature, they too may err completely in their judgments of 
character. The intimates of Socrates burst into laughter at the 
outrageous “ character-analysis ” which the physiognomist Zopy- 
rus made for him, yet the sage assured them seriously that his 
nature was indeed such as his features suggested but that he had 
risen above it by the practise of philosophy.*® His natural pro- 
pensities (cf. Cicero, De Fato, 5, 9 and 11) had been overcome 
by a powerful “impediment,” and this, Alexander means, was 
his choice or free will. It is clear, then, that dvous, however great 
its strength, was thought to be only a tendency. 

Not only is the Stoic position, that everything obeys the 
dictates of destiny, inacceptable because it destroys the possibility 
of free will, but it is opposed by the widespread belief that some 


15 evodeiv, mistranslated by FitzGerald as “be fortunate.” 

16 On the possibility of improving upon one’s native endowments see 
De Anima, p. 175, 30-32. The anecdote about Socrates, which first 
appears in Cicero (De Fato, 5, 10; Tusc., IV, 37, 80), had become a 
philosophical commonplace; for a full discussion see Richard Foerster, 
Scriptores Physiognomonici, Teubner, 1893, vol. I, pp. vii-xiii. Cf. the 
similar case of Stilpo, as recounted by Cicero (De Fato, l. c.). 

Alexander is known to have written a commentary on the pseudo- 
Aristotelian vovoyywuorkd (Foerster, op. cit., vol. I, p. xxxiii). His 
strong interest in such matters is revealed by numbers 86-87 of 
Foerster’s “ Sylloge locorum,” op. cit., vol. II, p. 283. 

Socrates’ eyes seem to have been his most striking feature, but all 
that we read about them is complimentary (cf. Script. Phys., vol. I, 
p. 142, 18 ff.; vol. II, p. 49, 9ff.), so it cannot have formed a part of 
Zopyrus’ analysis, as did, perhaps, the fact that he had no hollows in 
the neck at the collar-bone (Cicero, De Fato, l. c.)—supposedly a mark 
of slowness and stupidity. 
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events take place “accidentally and by chance” (b).*” These 
acts “ follow causes considered to be the efficient causes of certain 
other things” (8; cf. 4, ad fin.). For example, a man is said 
to discover a treasure “by chance” if he does so when he is 
digging for some other purpose ; * one who goes into the market- 
place receives the payment of a debt “ by chance ” if he has gone 
there on some other errand; *® and a stolen horse is recovered 
“ accidentally ” when he runs away from his captors in search 
of feed and falls into the hands of his proper owners (8; cf. De 
Anima, p. 179, 3-6). The Stoic would urge that any such act 
is due to some necessary “cause not clear to human under- 
standing.” 2° But, Alexander replies, the truth is that the causes, 
far from being “too obscure for human reasoning power,” are 
quite obvious: the act of digging and the journey to the market- 
place. These acts simply take place for another purpose, and so 
they are attributed to chance; they are not due to antecedent 
causes. To the class of adyAa avOpwrivw belongs 
rather the operation of such mysterious things as amulets and 
magic charms, in which no one discerns any element of chance 
(8). 

In an important section of the De Anima both free will and 
chance are derived from “non-being,” since both depend upon 
causeless motion (dvairios xivno.s), and this in turn depends upon 
an admixture of non-being. Proof of non-being is found in the 
difference between things eternal (ra aida) and things transitory 
(ra bOepopeva, De Anima, p. 170, 7 ff.). It does not inhere in 
all things, nor that in great abundance (De Anima, p. 171, 28- 
29), but is confined to our own comparatively small world (ibid., 
lines 30-34) and, further, to the animate beings in it (lines 


177, For a full discussion of Aristotle’s doctrine of tyche see Cioffari, 
op. cit. (in n. 4), Ch. II. 

18 For the example cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, IV, 30, 1025 A 14; 
Alexander, De Anima, p. 177, 35 ff.; and the pseudo-Plutarch, De Fato, 
7 (572. A). Gereke has shown that the pseudo-Plutarch has as its 
source an anonymous Platonist of the beginning of the second century 
A.D., who went back to Aristotle for his logic (Alfred Gercke, “ Eine 
platonische Quelle des Neuplatonismus,” Rhein. Mus., XLI, N. F. [1886], 
pp. 266-291). 

1° The example comes from Aristotle, Physics, II, 5, 196 B 35. Cf. 
Torstrik, Hermes, IX (1875), pp. 425-470. 

2° alria déndos dvOpwrivw Cf. pseudo-Plut., J. c. in n. 18; 
v. Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, vol. II, fragm. 965-973. 
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34 ff.). Non-being (and with it, potentiality) does not inhere 
in acts according to necessity, nor in acts of frequent occurrence ; 
it gives rise only to acts of infrequent occurrence (De Anima, 
p. 172, 3-6). 

Non-being in causes external to us produces acts according to 
fortune and chance, while in causes within ourselves it produces 
acts of free will.24 Non-being influences choice to the same ex- 
tent that it influences nature and habit, the determinants of 
choice (De Anima, p. 171, 16-18). Consequently we sometimes 
reach decisions which, because of the weakness of our mortal 
nature, have no antecedent cause (1bid., lines 18-20). Thus free 
will is identified with the choices that we make without any ante- 
cedent cause aitias). Non-being destroys 
uniform and consistent action, and accounts for the fact that 
oftentimes persons of similar endowments and breeding differ 
from one another—what today we should call the “ psychology of 
individual differences ” (tbid., 22-27). 

The remarkable feature of this doctrine is that free will is 
made to spring from man’s imperfection, not his strength. But 
Aristotle’s explanation, if not Alexander’s, would be that by very 
reason of this imperfection man yearns for the good that he 
lacks, so his acts of free will represent efforts to reéstablish in 
himself and his conduct the harmony characteristic of things 
necessary and external to himself—in other words, to subject 
himself to the action of the supreme cause, which is God.?? On 
the meaning of this divergence from the thought of the De Fato 
I shall comment later (see p. 434 infra). 

The idea of “ contraries ” (7a dytixeiweva) serves as a criterion 
for distinguishing between necessity and free will (cf. De Anima, 
p. 169, 39 ff.). Necessity refers to “things naturally produced 
by certain causes, the contraries of which could not possibly 
come into existence.” Such is the action of fire, which is “ not 
capable of receiving cold” (cf. De Anima, p. 184, 18-19) ; and 
of ice, which is not receptive of heat so long as it remains ice; 
but cold water is less restricted by necessity, for it may receive 
heat, the opposite. Such acts, however, as extending the finger 
or raising the eyelid, result from free will, because one may 


21 De Anima, p. 171, 14-16. The passage should be compared with 


Eth. Nic. as cited on p. 434 infra. 
22 Cf. Hamelin, Le systéme d’Aristote?, p. 391, n. 1. 
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perform them or not, as he chooses. Hence potentiality, or 
“the possible and the chance occurrence of things one way and 
another ” (76 te Kal 70 Ervyev yiveoOai Twa), 
is inconsistent with the doctrine of universal necessity (9). 

When they try to retain free will in the face of their stubborn 
belief in a universal destiny, the Stoics abuse the term, saying 
that in the case of animate beings whatever act takes place 
results from “free will,” but that this is merely an dpyy, or 
instinct,?* a necessary motion resembling the necessary downward 
movement of a falling stone (13). Such reasoning, replies 
Alexander, is also inconsistent; they ought not to restrict such 
“free will” to living creatures only but ought to add, for 
example, that growing hot is “in the power of” fire! Really, 
a distinction is to be drawn between “spontaneity ” and free 
will. The spontaneous is that which “ proceeds from an uncom- 
pelled assent” (76 ywopevov ovyxatabécews), While 
“free will is that which is produced along with an assent ren- 
dered according to reasoning and judgment” (76 yuvdpevov pera THs 
kata Adyov te Kal Kpiow ovyxatafécews)* Any act according to 
free will is spontaneous, but not every spontaneous act involves 
free will, so spontaneity is the broader term. Spontaneity be- 
longs to the unreasoning animals, “which yield to their im- 
pressions (davracia) alone,” whereas free will is limited to man, 
who subjects his impressions to the test of reason.** The rea- 
soning (Aoyixés) man is the principle (dpyy) of his acts. Of 
course he does not always use his reason to the full; laziness or 
the lack of opportunity for deliberation may prevent it (14). 
Still, free will is inherent in, and characteristic of man, “ just 
as for the sphere existence consists in rolling down an inclined 
plane,” ** so it is idle to object that “no man is able to do the 
contrary of his future action.” ® Though everything else obeys 
external causes, the principle and cause of man are within 
him (15). 

To be sure, the Stoics urge that “animals will perceive and 

*8 The Latin equivalent is appetitio, appetitus animi (Cicero, Acad., 
II, 8, 24; Fin., ITI, 7, 23). 

24éyos. This is rational instinct (33) contrasted with animal 
instinct (36). 

25 Cf. Cicero, De Fato, 18, 42, and n. 55, infra. 

2° The proposition quoted would be consistent with the virtual denial 


of potentiality made by Diodorus; cf. p. 432 infra. 
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act according to destiny, and that some . .. will only show 
energy, but others will act in a rational way, and at the one 
moment fail and at the other succeed. . . .” ?® Then praise and 
honors will follow a righteous act, while censure and pnnish- 
ments will follow error. Yet in the case, at least, of the rea- 
soning animals their errors and righteous acts will be due to 
reason, not necessity. We do not say that one behaves righteously 
when he merely happens to be doing what is right and fails when 
he happens to be doing the evil; we say that he succeeds *® when, 
having it in his power to do the evil, he chooses to do the good 
instead. The criterion of good conduct is the good choice, not 
simply the good act. Consequently righteousness and error lie 
quite outside the province of the irrational animals. And a god 
cannot be said to be righteous but only to “do good deeds,” 
because “the divine does not admit of errors” (dvemidexrov 
Oeiov). The gods are superior to praise (34). 

Perhaps Alexander is straying from a rigorous analysis when 
he argues that the repudiation of free will has an undesirable 
ethical influence,?* but the contention is as appealing as it is 
obvious. If men feel that they are released from responsibility 
for their acts, they will naturally turn from labor and thought 
to ease and pleasure. In that case a Paris and an Agamemnon 
could not fairly be blamed for their misdeeds, and the whole 
concept of virtue and vice would have to be discarded (16). 
His adversaries’ position would also destroy the providence of the 
gods, the piety of men, and the art of divination (17). Nor 
could one teach moral principles with any confidence, so that 
the protreptic spirit of the Stoics themselves is quite incon- 
sistent with their adherence to an absolute destiny.** If all of 
man’s acts are controlled by necessity, then error, blame, and 
punishment will vanish (19, 20; cf. Cicero, De Fato, 17, 40). 
It is rather lame, however, to add that, even if the problem 
were insoluble and either alternative might, for all we know, be 
false, free will would be the more desirable falsehood.?® 


26a Cf. n. 68 infra. 

*7 Cf. Cicero’s attack on the dpyds Aéyos (ignava ratio) which destroys 
voluntary action (De Fato, 12, 28 to 16, 38). 

*° 18. Cf. v. Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, vol. II, p. 267, 
fragm. 926. 

7°21. The attitude is like that of Cicero when he says that, rather 
than accept the doctrine of an all-ruling fate, he would embrace 
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Many of his arguments are directed against the Stoic belief 
in an inviolable causal nexus (dAvois tov airiwv) *° extending 
through every part of the universe (22). Experience, he main- 
tains, offers many contradictions to this idea. Thus the causal 
link from father to son, and so on, is not endless but may be 
broken by a celibate. According to this analogy, many generated 
things “ do not succeed in becoming the causes of anything that 
their innate power implies.” So it is that superfluous growths 
on various parts of the body appear to be antecedents of nothing, 
and monstrosities seem to be results rather than causes; it is 
“not everything that is capable of becoming a cause.” To say, 
as the Stoics do, that “the cause of anything is obscure ”—this 
is only an evasion (23). 

Even if one were to concede that everything has a cause, still 
it would not follow that everything is the necessary cause of some- 
thing else. Sophroniscus, merely by virtue of his existence, 
need not produce a Socrates; although, “granted that it was 
necessary for Socrates to exist, Sophroniscus was the necessary 
cause of his existence.” Some things may have, not a “ proper 
and antecedent cause ” (aittov oikeiov mponyovpevov), but only 
an “accidental cause” (aitiov kata ovpBeBynxds) (24). A neces- 


sary cause is often followed by a necessary cause, but an acci- 
dental cause is rarely ever followed by a necessary cause. 
Moreover, mere sequence in time does not imply causation,** 
for standing is not the cause of walking or day the cause of night. 
Sometimes both prior and subsequent events have the same 
cause (cf. Cicero, De Fato, 5, 9): rising is not the cause of 
walking, but the purpose of him who rises and walks is the cause 


Epicurus’ expedient, the declension of atoms, abhorrent as it is to him 
(De Fato, 10, 21). That Cicero adopted free will as a moral postulate 
rather than on logical grounds is well brought out by Margaret Y. 
Henry, “ Cicero’s Treatment of the Free Will Problem,” 7.A.P.A., 
LVIII (1927), pp. 32-42. 

8° The contagio rerum which Cicero denies (De Fato, 4,7—8, 16), 
urging that natural causes, such as climate, produce tendencies rather 
than definite acts. 

81 Cf. Cicero, De Fato, 15, 34: Itaque non sic causa intelligi debet, 
ut, quod cuique antecedat, id ei causa sit, sed quod cuique efficienter 
antecedat, nec, quod in campum descenderim, id fuisse causae, cur pila 
luderem ... This, Cicero explains, is the fallacy in the opening lines 
of the Medea, as translated by Ennius. 
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of beth. Likewise it is absurd to say that all things are so bound 
together by cause that there is no first and no last, for the denial 
of a first cause means suppressing causation itself and it means 
eliminating science (émorjpn), the proper knowledge of first 
causes. The universe owes its continuity to the influence of the 
astral bodies, but it is not destroyed by a “ transgression of the 
established order ” (rdgews tapdBacis) any more than a kingdom 
is destroyed just because some few of the king’s orders are 
disobeyed (25). 

A Stoic paradox is next introduced (26), which amounts to 
little in itself but leads to the statement of an interesting doc- 
trine. The meaning seems to be that a good man cannot 
properly be described as good if it is not in his power to do the 
opposite of the good act to which his goodness irresistibly inclines 
him.*? Alexander replies (27) that this would be true enough 
if his goodness were born within him as a gift of nature, but that 
in reality it is developed gradually as the result of choice; before 
he became good it was in his power to become evil. Thus an 
artist, before becoming one, had it in his power not to be one; 
but, having become an artist, he can no longer avoid being one. 
Man is not born with virtue full blown, but he has an innate 
“power and aptitude for its acquirement which none of the 
other animals possesses.” If he were born with full virtue, 
praise and blame could not be assigned to him, but, as it is, he 
is praised for having acquired virtue despite the imperfections 
of his natural inheritance (27). It is agreed that most men 
are evil anyhow; but, if evil were allotted to them by the necessity 
of nature, how could they escape from being more wretched than 
all the animals (28) ? 

A second analogy is even more striking: one may choose 
whether or not to throw himself down from a height; but, having 
once so chosen, he can no longer choose to remain stationary. 
So, having once decided to become sagacious, and having 
become so, a man no longer has the power not to be so.** Most 
of us, I suspect, would judge it fairly difficult to confirm 
empirically this headlong descent, as it were, to virtue! But it 


82 Cf. Nourrisson, op. cit. (in n. 9), p. 50. 

88 Cf. Hth. Nic. III, 5, 1114 A 19: ofrw dxoddorw 
dpxjs wh yevéoOar, 51d Exdvtes eiciv: yevouevars 8’ odKére 
teore uh) elvac. 


Cf. Rieth, op. cit. (in n. 9), p. 158. 
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is not to be supposed that this sudden crystallization of character, 
following hard upon an initial freedom of choice, utterly pre- 
cludes such freedom thereafter, for sometimes it will occur to 
the sagacious man to do the opposite of what might reasonably 
be expected of him—and this chiefly to show his freedom of 
action (cf. De Anima, p. 174, 33-35). So soothsayers must be 
cautious (29) ! 

The idea that the gods have a perfect foreknowledge cannot, 
according to Alexander, be used as a proof of universal necessity. 
It is not “reasonable to suppose that the gods have any knowl- 
edge of the unknowable, for things impossible by their very 
nature preserve this same nature even in the presence of the 
gods.” No god, after all, can make a diameter equal to a side, 
or make two times two equal five! Perfect foreknowledge is 
irreconcilable with potentiality ; so, keeping potentiality, we must 
discard foreknowledge. The foreknowledge of the gods is limited 
to possible events (ra duvard, 7a évdexdueva), but the art of divina- 
tion need not be discarded, because the knowledge of the gods, 
while not perfect, is still far superior to man’s. They foresee the 
possible, if not the necessary event.** 

So if all events take place by necessity, why do the oracles of 
the gods resemble counsel (31)? Here we may revert to Alex- 
ander’s earlier contention (11) that counsel (BovAy), which is 
the distinguishing gift of man (cf. De Anima, p. 172, 17-22), 
would be destroyed by a universal necessity; for counsel has for 
its objects not things eternal, nor yet things produced by neces- 
sity, but only things possible or eventual (cf. De Anima, p. 173, 
3-5). His example, which brings us finally to the phase of the 
subject in which we are most interested, is the oracle in which 
Apollo advised Laius not to beget a son,®*° and his interpretation, 
which cannot be understood except in the light of nearly every- 
thing he has said before, is somewhat as follows. It was optional, 
depending upon Laius’ own choice, whether he was to become a 
father or not, but he received the counsel of the benign deity as to 


8430. According to De Anima, p. 185, 33-36 the value of prophecy is 
that it foretells that which will occur in accordance with nature (cf. the 
doctrine of Carneades, n. 36 infra), and aids men by counsel, bidding 
them resist the dictates of their worse selves. 

85 Euripides, Phoenissae, 19, 20. The same illustration is used by 
Cicero (De Fato, 13, 30) in explaining the distinction drawn by 
Chrysippus between simple and confatal acts (simplicia, confatalia). 
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the better alternative, although the god himself did not know 
in detail what the consequences of a mistaken choice would be.** 
In making his unfortunate choice Laius was acting with free 
will and full responsibility, so that he committed an error which 
he could well have avoided if he had exerted his reason suffi- 
ciently, reflecting that even if the gods are not omniscient, they 
at least know more about the future than do mere mortals. To 
such a mistake he may have been disposed by his g¢vas (cf. 6, 
and p. 420 supra). This unhappy decision, then, was the first 
phase of the drama. Alexander does not state explicitly the Stoic 
position on this point, but of course it would be, according to 
his own earlier discussion (cf. 8, and p. 422, supra), that Laius’ 
paternity resulted from some necessary cause “not clear to 
human understanding.” 

The second phase was the series of tragic events which later 
befell Laius and Oedipus. Were these ail a necessary result of 
the choice? In denying this Alexander would have said—if he 
had expressed himself fully and consistently on the point—that 
further duapriac were involved and that they sprang from the 
imperfect dices of the actors; for we have seen (29, 32, and 
p. 427 supra) that, although one’s character tended to become 
crystallized, so to speak, as the result of a decision, this was 
still no more than a strong tendency (6, and p. 421 supra) which 
still left an opening for free will. He is not quite fair to the 
spirit of the Stoics when he says (31) that they impiously 
attribute the series of disasters to the activity of a malignant 
deity, who constantly exerted himself from the very beginning to 
bring them about, and even went so far as arrange a deception 
in that he permitted Laius to believe that he could safeguard 
himself by exposing the child! Yet here the writer is obviously 
probing a tender spot, because the Stoics, as is well known, 
regarded God, nature, and destiny as identical,*” so that it was 


86 Cf, 30, and p. 428 supra. According to Cicero (De Fato, 14, 32-33) 
Carneades believed that prophecy was possible only concerning an act 
produced by a natural cause, even if the act were “ true from eternity.” 
Ergo nee de Oedipode potuisse Apollinem praedicere nullis in rerum 
natura causis praepositis, cur ab eo patrem interfici necesse esset, nec 
quicquam eius modi. For a criticism, see August Faust, Der Méglich- 
keitsgedanke, p. 256, n. 1. Origen used the same example in refuting the 
dpyos Aéyos (cf. v. Arnim, SVP, vol. II, p. 278, fragm. 957). 

87 Cf. Diog. Laert., VII, 135; Diels, Doxographi Graeci, p. 322 B 9; 
p. 323 A 9; v. Arnim, SVF, vol. II, p. 267, fragm. 931. 
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difficult for them to explain the origin of evil. “ Whatever is, 
is predestined ; evil is, so it is predestined. Therefore it must 
be caused by destiny, which is God. So God must be the author 
of evil.” Such is the dilemma that Alexander thrusts upon 
them.*® 

So far, then, we have seen that the Stoic position, at least 
in its extreme form, would foster a type of tragedy in which one 
calamity inevitably and fatally follows another due to causes 
inscrutable to humankind, and that Alexander, in combating 
the Stoics, rejected this theory of a “ Schicksalstragédie.” Next 
we must inquire as to how far he has reproduced the doctrine of 
his master: has he not, perhaps, followed some original line of 
reasoning ? 


II 


It has been well shown by Chevalier that Aristotle’s theory 
of necessity was an outgrowth of his discovery of the syllogism 
and that his thought diverged, not unnaturally, from a logical 
to an ontological conception of necessity.°® He began by taking 
two contrary propositions,*® such as, “ Tomorrow there will (or 
will not) be a naval battle.” ** To him it seemed clear that one 


of these statements is necessary, but that neither statement taken 
separately is more necessary than the other, so he ruled that, 
in the case of two contrary enunciations relating to the future, 
necessity is inherent in the alternative but not in either term of 
it singly.*? This applies, to be sure, only to propositions of a 
future and particular content. In general propositions, such as, 
“A diameter is (or is not) commensurate with a side,” ** and 


88 Cf, Plutarch, De Stoicorum repugnantia, 1050C (v. Arnim, SVF, 
vol. II, p. 269, fragm. 937). 

8° See Jacques Chevalier, La notion du nécessaire chez Aristote, pp. 
105-112. 

*°Cicero (De Fato, 1, 1) calls them (enuntiationes)—quae 
de re futura cum aliquid dicunt, deque eo, quod possit fieri aut non 
possit, quam vim habeant ... Cf. Acad., II, 95. 

‘1 The same example is used by Alexander, De Fato, 10. 

“? Aristotle, Hermeneia, 9, 19 A 28; Chevalier, op. cit., p. 115, n. 2; 
p. 116. 

“8 Aristotle, De Caelo, I, 12, 281 B 12; Chevalier, op. cit., p. 115, n. 3. 
Cf. Alexander, De Fato, 30: ddtvarov yap Kal rois Beois 7) 7d Siduerpor 
TH wrevpg Ta Sls wévre elvar, Cf. De Anima, 
p- 181, 10-14. 
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likewise in past or present propositions, such as, “ You were (or 
are) seated (or standing) ” (/.c.), the necessity obviously be- 
longs to the one contrary or the other.** He saw further that, if 
in the case of two future, particular propositions one of the 
contraries, and not merely the alternative, were necessary, chance 
and contingency would be eliminated, as also counsel and 
action.*® This, then, was his classification of judgments: 


general B particular 
B1 past B2 present B3 future 
necessity in one of the contraries necessity in 
the alterna- 
tive only 


Alexander adopted it without change.*® The Stoic Chrysippus, 
who, as Cicero observed,*’ tried to steer a middle course between 
the fatalists (of whom he names Democritus,** Heraclitus, 
Empedocles, and Aristotle himself) and the champions of free 
will, was substantially in agreement with Aristotle on this point, 
for he held that potential acts include that which will not take 
place in the future; that, for instance, it was not necessary 


but only possible that Cypselus would reign at Corinth, even 
though this had been prophesied by an oracle of Apollo a 


“* Aristotle, Hermeneia, 9, 18 A 28-33; Chevalier, op. cit., p. 116, n. 2. 
On the authenticity of the Hermeneia, see Hamelin, op. cit. (in n. 22), 
pp. 27-28. 

“5 Aristotle, Hermeneia, 9, 18 B 4 and 32; Chevalier, op. cit., p. 116, 
n. 3. 

4° Cf. Alexander, De Fato, 27: ... 7rd Te THY 
Kal Tov TE Kal yeyovdtwr, STi TO Sy TE Kal yeyovds 
ovx Te elvac yeyovevar, Td 5é yiverOar évdéxerar Kal 

‘7 De Fato, 17, 39 to 19, 45. 

“8 Democritus had preferred to accept destiny rather than postulate 
a third, causeless atomic motion, as did his follower Epicurus (cf. Cyril 
Bailey, The Greek Atomists and Epicurus, Oxford, Clarendon, 1928, pp. 
133 ff.). Later Carneades pointed out that the Epicureans did not really 
need to make this assumption in order to defend free will: they might 
better have begun by reserving a voluntary motion to the atoms them- 
selves, just as they did for the human mind. Emotions, he said, lack an 
external cause, but they are not causeless—a postulate which could have 
been made of the atoms in the first place (Cicero, De Fato, 10, 23 to 11, 
23). 
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thousand years before.*® But Diodorus the Megarian extended 
necessity to the class B3 as well. All true propositions, whether 
past, present, or future, are equally necessary, he argued; the 
only essential difference is that necessity is apparent in state- 
ments of past or present truth but not in statements of future 
truth.*° This position would, of course, furnish the best possible 
basis for the mantic art, but, as Cicero observes (De Fato, 9, 
20), it would do away with free will altogether. 

It is remarkable that Chrysippus, while rejecting absolute 
necessity, held fast none the less to the idea of an all-ruling 
destiny. This is shown by his attack on Epicurus’ postulate of 
- a third, causeless motion of atoms (cf. n. 48 supra), not due 
to their weight or to any striking of atom against atom (eztra 
pondus et plagam). If we assume, said Chrysippus, that there 
as motion without cause, then not every proposition will be either 
true or false; for whatever lacks an efficient cause is neither true 
nor false. But every proposition is either true or false; so there 
is no motion without cause (. . . omnia, quae fiunt, causis fiunt 
antegressis), and consequently everything is due to fate. In 
order thus to retain destiny while avoiding necessity, Chrysippus 
tried to distinguish antecedent causes as: 


A—causae perfectae et principales; and 
B—causae adiuvantes et proximae. 


Here A involves necessity, which is not everywhere regnant, and 

B involves fate, by which all things are governed.®? Every act 

in other words, has a “ proximate” cause, but not every act a 

“principal ” cause.®* Thus an assent or “ acceptance as real ” is 


*° Cicero, De Fato, 7, 13. Obviously the fallacy of this oracle, and of 
the one given to Laius, is that it attempts to assign to an enunciation 
of particular future content all the validity of a general enunciation. 
Chrysippus was begging the question disastrously when he assumed the 
infallibility of prophecy and deduced from it the existence of destiny 
(cf. v. Arnim, SVF, vol. II, p. 270, fragm. 939; p. 284, fragm. 978). 

5° Cicero, De Fato, 9, 17 to 9, 20; Epictetus, Diss., II, 19, 1-3; ef. 
Chevalier, op. cit., pp. 272, 273; Faust, op. cit. (in n. 36), p. 257, n. 1. 

51 Cicero, De Fato, 10, 20-21; cf. Alexander, De Fato, 15 ad initium, 
Faust, op. cit., p. 256, n. 1. 

52 Cicero, De Fato, 18, 41; Faust, op. cit., p. 291; Rieth, op. cit. (in 
n. 9), p. 142. 

5° Cf. Alexander, De Fato, 22 on the cujvos alriwy of Chrysippus; cf. 
Rieth, op. cit., pp. 187 ff. 
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always the result of an “impression ” (visum),>* but this im- 
pression is only a proximate, not a principal cause. The cylinder 
offers an analogy: it cannot begin to roll until one has given it 
an initial push, but thereafter the rolling motion is “in its own 
power ” and the push is no longer required. Similarly, our 
acceptances require initial impressions, but thereafter they are 
in our own power, that is, they are not necessary.®> By these 
dubious expedients Chrysippus tried to retain a universal destiny 
while rejecting a universal necessity. 

These, briefly stated, were the positions of representative 
schools with regard to logical necessity. We have yet to note 
Alexander’s relation to his master. It is thought that some of the 
very passages which testify to Aristotle’s theories of logical neces- 
sity may have been written as a counter-attack upon Diodorus, 
that unbending fatalist.°* These arguments Alexander adopted,” 
but he turned them not only against the extremists but likewise 
against compromisers like Chrysippus.°* This fact is perhaps the 
chief fruit of a comparison between the treatise of Cicero and 
that of Alexander. Yet, as we have seen, there was, after all, 
no very serious breach on this subject between Chrysippus °° 
and the syllogizing Aristotle. Hence Alexander was already at 
one remove from his master. The final parting came when 
Aristotle passed on to his ontological acceptance of necessity,®° 
so that we find him ranged by Cicero among the fatalists them- 
selves (De Fato, 17, 39). 

It is evident, I believe, that the exposition of destiny left us 
by Alexander is not actually that of the whole Aristotle but 
rather such as the master might well have given had he founded 
it upon his logical premisses alone. Alexander presents a 
reasoned discussion of the subject in this partial aspect, without 


54 Or gavracia; cf. Cicero, Acad., I, 11, 40; II, 6, 18. 

55 Cicero, De Fato, 18, 42 to 19, 43. Cf. Miss Henry’s article (cited 
in n. 29 supra), p. 39. , 

56 Cf. Chevalier, op. cit., p. 272; Hamelin, op. cit., p. 167, n. 2. 

57 Cf. Nourrisson, op. cit. (in n. 9), p. 28. 

58 Democritus was said to have imposed slavery upon mankind, 
Chrysippus only “ semi-servitude ” (v. Arnim, SVF, vol. II, fragm. 978). 

5° At least as his view is expressed in Cicero, De Fato, 7, 13 (see n. 49 
supra). 

*° Cf. Chevalier, op. cit., pp. 116, 117, 182. 
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including the ontological phase. Long ago it was observed * 
that the De Fato is somewhat exoteric in that the author does 
not go very far beyond volition itself in explaining man’s volun- 
tary acts, whereas in the more scientific De Anima he interprets 
free will in terms of non-being (see p. 423 supra), and thus comes 
rather close to the ontological principle of God as the supreme 
cause. So we may point to the semi-popular nature of the dis- 
cussion as not the least important reasén for the partial 
treatment. 

But the most important reason of all must not be overlooked. 
Broadly, Aristotle’s logic leads to free will, his ontology to an 
almost Stoic fatalism. Alexander would have been most incon- 
sistent if he had tried in the De Fato to build upon both these 
discrepant phases of Aristotelianism at once. The very objection 
which he made to the Stoic notion of Deity (see p. 429 supra) 
might have been made with some show of justice to Aristotle’s 
doctrine of God as the prime mover. 


III 
Finally, what is the value of the De Fato for the theory of 


dpaptia? As is well known, recent criticism views with strong 
disfavor its time-honored interpretation as “tragic guilt,” © 
and, after reading the careful semasiological studies of van 
Braam and Hey,® one is strongly inclined to agree that some 
such term as “ tragic error” is much to be preferred. Without 
repeating the evidence,** we may recall that an “error” 
(dudprnya) occupies the middle ground between a “ mischance ” 
(arvynya) and a “wrong” (ddixnua), and that three important 
points are these: (1) the tragic hero has no essential baseness of 
character; (2) the harmful result of his act is not “ beyond the 
possibility of calculation ” (zapdAoyov) ; and (3) he is not over- 


®1 See Félix Ravaisson, Essai sur la Métaphysique d’Aristote, vol. II, 
pp. 311-312. 

*2 See, for instance, Gudeman’s lengthy note on Poetics, XIII, 1453 A 
in his edition (1934), p. 241. 

®°P. van Braam, “ Aristotle’s Use of ‘Awapria,” Classical Quarterly 
VI (1912), pp. 266-272; Oskar Hey, “‘AMAPTIA: Zur Bedeutungs- 
geschichte des Wortes,” Philologus, LXXXIII (1927), pp. 1-17 and 
137-163. 

** The two most important passages are Rhetoric, I, 13, 1374 B 4 and 
Eth. Nic., V, 8, 11385 B 12. 
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whelmed by an external calamity but sets the disastrous train of 
events in motion himself.. This is one of those fine-drawn con- 
cepts which are the essence of Aristotelianism.** The protracted 
and often futile arguments to which the question-has given rise 
are explained by this very subtlety, and we cannot appreciate 
this better than by considering, point by point, whether “ tragic 
error,” so defined, is the more in harmony with a Schicksals- 
tragodie or with the sort implicit in Alexander’s treatment of the 
Laius-episode. 

In the first place, the moral blamelessness of the hero is clearly 
in far better accord with the former alternative,®* since nobody 
can conceivably be more innocent than when he is merely the 
helpless toy of destiny. The other two points are more difficult, 
but a comparison of the dyapria of Laius and Oedipus will serve 
to throw light upon them. That of Oedipus is stated by Hey 
(op. cit. in n. 63, p. 161) somewhat as follows. Doubting the 
truth of his kinship with Polybus of Corinth, Oedipus went to 
Delphi in quest of an oracle. Instead of a direct answer to his 
query Apollo gave him a warning as to the future: he had 
better not slay any man or marry any woman. Concretely, then, 
his error consisted in killing Laius and marrying Jocasta. The 
parallelism is evident. Both men received oracular counsel 
expressed in rather general terms, Laius being admonished to 
shun paternity, Oedipus to keep clear of homicide and marriage. 
A fatalist would hold that these acts, being predestined, were 
bound to take place whether or not the agents realized that they 
were disregarding this excellent advice from a high source. 
Though they might be aware that they were running a risk, it 
would make no practical difference in the end. But according to 
Alexander’s view they would be wilfully erring at a time when 
error could be avoided because of this knowledge, so they would 
be guilty at the very least of an inadvertence.®’ In this con- 


*5 See Walter H. Wente, Aristotle’s Discrimination of Synonyms, Diss., 
Chicago, 1935. 

*® Gudeman’s insistence (1. c. in n. 62) on discarding “tragic guilt ” 
and “tragedy of fate” simultaneously seems a little unconsidered. 

°7 The degree of guilt which, according to the tragedians, was incurred 
by disobeying a divine warning of this sort is well expressed by Walter 
R. Agard, “ Fate and Freedom in Greek Tragedy,” Classical Journal, 
XXIX (1933), pp. 117-126. 
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nection it is significant that Alexander regularly gives a definite 
moral value to words of the stem duapr—, sometimes even 
approximating them to the meaning of d&u«e—.®* I think, there- 
fore, that the second point has more value when interpreted in 
the light of free will. 

The third point would also be more consistent with Alexander’s 
implied theory. To be sure, the omniscient and omnipotent deity 
of the fatalists could have maliciously used Laius and Oedipus 
as pawns, forcing them to take the initiative, as it were, yet 
this would be a sort of contradiction in terms, because the true 
initiative would be coming from a source external to the actors, 
and this stands in point-blank contradiction to the third principle. 

Thus, of the three elements of dyapria, as enucleated by van 
Braam and Hey, the first has as its fitting background the 
ontological fatalism of Aristotle, while the other two are based 
upon his logical free-will. Are we to conclude that this deep- 
seated inconsistency pitches the two acute scholars upon the horns 
of a dilemma, and that in order to escape they must admit, 
after all, that duapria has some definite moral content? By no 
means: the truth is simply that ayapria reflects that basic incon- 
sistency in Aristotle’s philosophy which was demonstrated by 
Chevalier. This I take to be the lesson of the treatise On 
Destiny.* 

Roger A. Pack. 

ANN Arbor, MIcH. 


*§ This is seen in De Fato, 34, where audprnua is opposed to kardépOwpua, 
“righteous act” in the Stoic sense (cf. Pierre Couissin, in the Revue 
@histoire de la philosophie, III [1929], pp. 249-252) rather than 
“success,” as rendered by FitzGerald. Lacking space for a detailed 
demonstration, I leave it to the reader to check the other passages 
through Bruns’ indices. 

*The writer wishes to thank Professor Campbell Bonner for sug- 
gesting this general subject for discussion. 


CONTRASTING VIEWS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


The Roman Empire was for centuries an institution of such 
universal significance that extant literature still affords an illu- 
minating variety of contemporary opinion which shows how far 
it figured in active discussion. The present article deals chiefly 
with the period from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, when the great- 
ness of the Empire did not prevent consideration of its weak- 
nesses and impending ruin. A brief preliminary résumé of some 
significant points in earlier discussion and propaganda is neces- 
sary, particularly in connection with the background of Greek 
and Jewish opinions. 

Polybius interpreted the rise of the Roman Empire in the 
light of his personal experience in Hellenistic politics, his inti- 
mate knowledge of Roman statesmen and his philosophy of 
history. The decline of the Greeks was followed in his historical 
cycle by the Roman Empire, which Fortune established as the 
supreme fulfilment of the political destiny of the world. He 
held that the success of Rome’s deliberate imperialism was fur- 
thered by her ideal constitution and by “ knowledge gained in 
disaster.” The growth of the Empire was due to natural causes, 
and its inevitable decline would result either from unpredictable 
external causes or from the fixed pattern of internal disintegra- 
tion through luxury, greed, and political rivalry leading to the 
breakdown of the commonwealth and the despotism of the 
crowd.’ 

Propaganda against Rome early took the form of prophecies 
of its ruin and of the return of power to the East. An example 
is Antisthenes’ story of the prophetic corpse of a Syrian soldier 
and the oracular madness of the Roman general after the battle 
of Thermopylae in the Syrian War (191 B.C.). The prophecies 
given in the tale develop from the first simple threat of disaster, 


1 Hist., I, 1-4, 63; VI, 9, and elsewhere. Limited space prevents full 
reference to pertinent materials; only the more significant passages will 
be cited, with a few secondary studies for fuller treatment of some 
important points. Cassius Dio’s Histories afford much evidence for 
views of Rome in the Ist and 2nd centuries, drawn from contemporary 
sources, which supplement and confirm the opinions cited in the present 
paper. 

* Hist., VI, 57. 
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unless the Romans at once give up aggression in the Hast, to the 
final picture of a great leader who should bring all the peoples 
of Asia and Europe to sack Rome, enslave the Romans, and 
take their wealth to the East. The story seems to have been 
composed as a dramatic setting for oracular verses circulated 
among the Aetolians to win support for an alliance with Anti- 
ochus against Rome, though it has also been suggested that it 
was a later invention which formed a part of Mithridates’ 
propaganda.® 

Within the next generation opposition to Antiochus Epiphanes 
led to the composition of the most famous Hebrew prophecy of 
the ruin of great powers, and Daniel’s picture of the last of the 
four great empires became the model for many later attacks on 
Rome, the last and strongest of the empires, which was destined 
to destroy all other nations, and for prophecies of its fall, which 
could take place only at the end of the present saeculum.* The 
earliest verses of the extant Jewish Sibylline oracles are assigned 
by some scholars to the same period, between 160 and 140 B.C., 
and other portions seem to have been inspired by events between 
the Macedonian and Mithridatic Wars. They describe Rome as 
the last empire, which causes fear to many kings and robs the 
cities of their wealth. They prophesy its future corruption and 
its ruin, when fire shall flow from heaven and Asia shall receive 
three times the gold of which Rome has robbed her.® 

Thus when Mithridates began his campaign for popular sup- 
port against Rome in Asia and Greece, he found a prophetic 
convention in familiar use, well suited to his purposes. Oracles 
that proclaimed the king of Pontus as the destined ruler of the 
world, whose Messianic character was foretold at his birth by a 
comet that blazed for seventy nights, were widely circulated.® 
His speeches and letters, as reported by later historians, stressed 
the evil origin of the Romans, who imitated their first king in 


®* Text in Phlegon, Mirabilia, III, ed. A. Westermann, Serr. rer. mira- 
bilium Graeci (Brunswick, 1893) ; for discussion of the authenticity and 
date of the story see Schwartz in Pauly-Wissowa, I, 2537, and H. 
Windisch, “ Die Orakel des Hystaspes,” Amsterdam Verhandelingen, afd. 
Letterkunde, XXVII, 3 (1928), p. 53. 

* Daniel, chs. 2, 7, composed c. 165 B.C. 

5 Oracula Sibyllina (ed. J. Geffcken, Leipzig, 1902), III, 97—end. 

* Athenaeus, V, 213 b: cf. Windisch, op. cit., p. 55. 
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the formation of their empire—since they had nothing that they 
did not seize by force—in their hatred of kings, and in their 
insatiate greed for power and wealth.’ 

A syncretistic oracle based on Persian and Chaldean sources 
and circulated in Asia Minor under the name of the sage Hys- 
taspes, perhaps at the time of the Mithridatic Wars, prophesied 
the ruin of Rome by an oriental power under the leadership of a 
Messiah, whose victory would be followed by eschatological fire. 
The oracle of Hystaspes is known to us only through Christian 
citations, which show its significance in the Christian syncretism 
of oriental, Greek, and Jewish prophetic writings. In the sec- 
ond century A: D. it was.included in the list of seditious and 
astrological works which were banned under penalty of death.*® 

So a double tradition was established during the period of 
eastern expansion. The Greek historian’s ready acceptance of 
Rome’s place in the succession of world-powers and his praise 
of the method and character of Roman imperialism forecast the 
rational attitude of Greek writers and orators in the early 
Empire. But oracular and apocalyptic writings that fostered 
expectations of a restoration of power to Asia were at hand to 
increase popular resentment against the cruelty and greed of the 
worst Roman officials, and Mithridates’ charges were often 


repeated.® 


7Sallust, Hist., IV, 69 (Mithridates’ letter to Arsaces of Parthia) : 
neque quicquam a principio nisi raptum habere ... pestem conditos 
orbis terrarum .. . omniaque non serua et mazxime regna hostilia 
ducant ... Teque illa fama sequetur, auxilio profectum magnis regibus 
latrones gentium oppressisse. Justin, Epit., XXXVIII, 6 (Mithridates’ 
speech to his soldiers): sic omnem illum populum luporum animos 
inerplebiles sanguinis atque imperii diuitiarumque auidos ac ieiunos 
habere. See also Appian, XII, 10, and cf. Sallust, Iugurtha, 80 for the 
Numidian’s use of the same charges against Rome that Mithridates is 
represented as making. 

8 Justin Martyr, Apol., 20, 44, written ca. 1388 A. D. For other cita- 
tions see Lactantius, Inst. VII, 15, 18-19; Clemens Alex., Strom., VI, 
43, 1. For full discussion of the oracle of Hystaspes and related 
prophecies see Windisch, “ Orakel des Hystaspes,’ and Cumont, “La 
Fin du Monde selon les Mages Occidentaux,” Rev. de l’Hist. des Religions, 
CLII (1931), pp. 64-96. 

*It is notable that Mithridates’ attack on Rome is the only speech 
that Justin quoted in extenso (Epit., XXXVIII, 4-7). Mithridates’ 
letter to Arsaces was preserved in a collection of letters and speeches 
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Cicero naturally furnishes the fullest evidence for the views 
of the Empire held by Roman statesmen of the late Republic. 
Since his Glaube an Rom has been carefully analyzed in a recent 
study,*® it is only necessary to summarize characteristic ideas 
that recur in later writers, often in a form influenced by Cicero’s 
phrasing. His attention was centered about the city itself; the 
provinces, and even Italy, meant little to him. He idealized 
Rome’s past and feared that the decadence of the present, in the 
old age of Rome, would end its glory. He held that the Roman 
power had been established over inferior peoples by military 
and political wirtus, not by the gift of Fortune, and he defined 
it as patrocinium orbis terrae uerius quam wmperium."* He 
emphasized the eternal and universal character of the Empire, 
yet im the Somnium Scipionis he pointed out its small extent 
contrasted with infinity. 

During the Augustan Peace the major emphasis was naturally 
on the greatness of Rome and the eternal and beneficent power 
it was to exercise in the future. Livy, however, complained that 
the most unreliable Greek historians were maliciously given to 
interpolating a fictitious tale of Roman subservience in their 
accounts of Alexander and to belittling the Roman Empire in 
comparison with that of Parthia.1* While there is no sound 
evidence that this charge referred specifically to the sharp- 
tongued Timagenes, felicitati urbis inimicus, enough is known 
of his lost Histories of the Kings to indicate that they were a 
model for anti-Roman historians. The extensive use of Tima- 
genes’ histories by Pompeius Trogus in his Philippic Histories, 
so widely read in Justin’s later Epitome, indicates their influence 
even among Roman writers.1* The Hpitome preserves a strong 


from Sallust’s Histories, widely circulated in the 2nd century, another 
indication of the current interest at Rome in discussions of the character 
of the Roman Empire. 

10 J. Vogt, Ciceros Glaube an Rom (Stuttgart, 1935). 

11 De off., 11, 27. Cf. Vogt, Orbis Romanus (Tiibingen, 1929), pp. 9-11, 
on the Roman adoption of the Greek idea of the oecuwmene. 

12 Hist., IX, 17, 6-7. 

18 Seneca, Ep., XIV, 3 (91), 13. 

14 For testimonia on Timagenes and for fragments of his work see F. 
Jacoby, Fragmente d. griechischen Historiker (Berlin, 1926), II A, 318- 
323. For general discussion R. Laqueur in Pauly-Wissowa, II, vol. XI, 
1065-1071 and A. von Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften (Leipzig, 1894), V, 
pp. 218-227. 
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note of enmity to the Roman power and includes a specific state- 
ment of the division of the world between Parthia and Rome. 
It clearly represents the hostile Greek tendency to criticize and 
extenuate the greatness of Rome. The victories of Parthia over 
Rome are described as less glorious than the triumph of the 
Arsacid state over the remnants of the great oriental empires 
that preceded it.’° Greek historians more friendly to the Roman 
power emphasized its world-wide significance by compiling uni- 
versal histories; the local histories, popular in the Alexandrian 
period, lost favor until the separatist movements of the third 
century aroused interest in the local patria once more.’® While 
Roman writers in general were more concerned with the city 
than with the world, except in so far as they considered the two 
identical, and tended to account for the weaknesses of the Em- 
pire in terms of the internal history of the city, the Greeks, free 
from Roman republican traditions, saw Rome as the center of the 
Empire, not the Empire as an appanage of Rome. 

The forty years that elapsed between the reigns of Augustus 
and Nero gave opportunity for a clearer perspective and a more 
objective view of the Empire as a whole and, at the same time, 
intensified provincial resentment of the faults in the imperial 
administration. The philosopher Seneca, with his direct con- 
trol of imperial policies during his royal pupil’s guinquennium 
and an anxious interest in them thereafter, shared Cicero’s in- 
consistencies but was more concerned about the Empire as a 
whole. He used pax Romana as a synonym for the Roman con- 
quest ?7 and saw the Empire as a providential union of con- 
querors and conquered, in which most stubborn enemies became 
faithful allies.1* Yet he also pictured the Empire as a sedi- 
tious, discordant, and impotent multitude, ready to destroy 
itself and others, that could be controlled only by the wisdom 
and mercy of the emperor.’® He took recurrent rebellion for 


16 Justin, XLI, 1. 

16 Christ-Schmid, Gesch. d. gr. Litteratur (ed. 6, Munich, 1924), II, 
ii, p. 711; H. Peter, Geschichtliche Litteratur iiber d. rém. Kaiserzeit 
(Leipzig, 1897), I, p. 60. 

17 De prouidentia, 4,13: omnes considera gentes in quibus pax Romana 
desinit. 

18 De ira, II, 34, 4. 

19 De clementia, I, 1, 1 and 4, 1-2, ete. 
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granted *° and saw that if the Germans, whose liberty -was 
threatened by the expansion of Rome, should add discipline to 
their courage and love of freedom, the Romans could not with- 
stand them except by returning to truly Roman mores.” This 
frank recognition of the weaknesses of the Empire strengthened 
his Stoic antagonism to the imperialism of Alexander and his 
opposition to Nero’s imitation of the Macedonian emperor.?? 
He evidently felt that the bounds of the. Empire, attained in 
Rome’s period of maturity, should not be exceeded. According 
to Lactantius,”* Seneca’s interpretation of the life-cycle of Rome 
set its old age at the point when proper occasion for wars ended 
and when the city began to waste its strength and exhaust itself 
by civil strife till it fell into a second childhood in which only . 
the strength of the emperors supported its weakness. Eternal 
Rome was still subject to mortality. As a citizen Seneca boasted 
that the Roman power was universal ; ** as a Stoic, in the tradi- 
tion of Scipio, he cried: O quam ridiculi sunt mortalium 
termini! 2° His nephew Lucan incorporated in his epic of the 
civil wars many reflections on the dangers of civil strife, over- 
expansion, and the concentration of power in the hands of one 
man, frequently with direct reference to current imperial plans.”¢ 
The elder Pliny’s interest in the whole world of nature led him 
more sincerely than many Romans to describe Rome as una 
cunctarum gentium in toto orbe patria and to emphasize the 


20 Tbid., II, 1, 1: omnes gentes quae Romanum imperium incolunt, 
quaeque iuxta iacent dubiae libertatis, quaeque se contra uiribus aut 
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21 De ira, I, 11, 3-4. 

22 For Seneca’s criticism of Alexander see esp. Epp. mor., 83, 19; 91, 
17; 94, 62-3; 113, 29; 119, 7. Cf. J. Stroux, “ Die stoische Beurteilung 
Alexanders d. Grossen,” Philologus, LXXXVIII (1933), pp. 222-240. 
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oriental policies, “ Nero and the East,” H.8.C.P., XLVIII (1937), pp. 
75-103. Noteworthy passages from Lucan are I, 70-72; X, 26-28. 
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marvellous bounty of peaceful commerce throughout the Roman 
world.?? 

In the first century A. D. the conviction was widely current 
that the destined time had come for the great ruler from the 
East to restore power to Asia and rule the whole world.”® For a 
time the old belief.took on a strange aspect, for. some identified 
the eastern conqueror with the Roman emperor Nero, and later 
with Vespasian ; but with the spread of the Jewish rebellion this 
interpretation of the prophecy became impossible for the Jews 
to accept. The old hope survived, but it was only in his second 
coming as Antichrist that Nero was expected thereafter to de- 
stroy Rome with Parthian help.?® The association of Jews and 
Parthians in these prophecies is a reminder of the circulation of 
common ideas through the oriental world and of the extent of 
Parthian influence in the eastern provinces.*° The Revelations 
of St. John, composed not long after Nero’s death, show how 
readily the Christians took over the eastern prophecies as ve- 
hicles for their denunciation of Rome and of its hated ruler, 
though we have no evidence of Christian revision of the Sibyl- 
line oracles prior to the third century. 

The crisis of civil war and rebellion that ended Nero’s reign 
convinced Tacitus, as he said in the preface of his Histories, 
that it was necessary to consider “ the attitude of the provinces, 
and the elements of strength and weakness in the whole world.” 
He shared the younger Pliny’s scorn of the new insolence of 
provincials and of their tendency to think themselves indispensa- 
ble to Rome, and viewed with alarm the flattery of aliens by 
Romans.* But he could admire the greatness of the German 
Arminius, and he criticized both Greek historians who saw noth- 
ing worth recording outside their national history and Romans 
who glorified the heroes of the past but had no interest in those 
of the present.*? He ascribed the catastrophes that afflicted 


27 See esp. Nat. Hist., III, 5 and 39; XXVII, 1. 

28 Tacitus, Hist., V, 13; Suetonius, Nero, 40, Vesp., 4; Josephus, Bell. 
Iud., VI, 312. Cf. Ed. Norden, “ Josephus u. Tacitus,” Neue Jahrb. f. d. 
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Rome to the incapacity of her generals and the sedition of the 
legions as well as to external force and the treachery of the 
allies.** He saw that greed for power had increased with the 
growth of the Empire ** until it became a serious menace to 
Roman peace. The plundering of Italy by Vitellius’ troops *® 
was a sharp reminder of what the provincials had to suffer. The 
withdrawal of soldiers for the civil wars left the frontier forces 
with only the name, and not the strength, of an army,** and 
the use of barbarian troops was a serious grievance throughout 
the empire and endangered Roman control of the frontiers.%? 
The habit of celebrating triumphs without winning victories 
fostered the pride of emperors rather than the security of the 
provinces: this had been noted in accounts of Rome’s earlier 
campaigns against the Germans and became a common charge 
against Domitian.*® 

Tacitus’ account of the revolt of Civilis gives an epitome of 
reasons for rebellion on the part of border tribes in the West. 
Batavian dignity, he represents Civilis as declaring to the chiefs 
and most aggressive men of his tribe, was insulted by the minor 
officials sent to oppress Rome’s former allies and present sub- 


jects. Requisitions, levies, and looting were rendered the more 
unbearable by constant transfer of troops. Since the Roman 
state had never been in worse straits and ‘since both the free Ger- 
mans and the Gallic provincials were ready to rise against Rome, 
the opportunity to profit by revolt against Vitellius, ostensibly 
in support of Vespasian, was too favorable to let slip.*® The 
promise of liberty won Civilis wide support, and his secret propa- 
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ganda stressed the Roman oppression, which concealed slavery 
under the false title of peace.*? When the revolt was clearly 
doomed to failure, Tacitus quotes one of the Batavians as urg- 
ing surrender on the ground that no single state could avert the 
enslaving of the entire world and that the nearest approach to 
freedom that was now possible lay in loyalty to Vespasian.** It 
was no longer logical for a serious historian to claim, as Livy 
could do, that the Roman arms brought liberty to subjects, not 
slavery to free men.*” 

The Batavians were a definite part of the Roman world, to 
which they were closely bound by the increasing Romanization 
of their institutions, whereas the British Calgacus, in the farth- 
est reaches of the Empire, saw in the Roman peace only desola- 
tion: solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant.* At best the 
Britons might be expected to obey, Tacitus thought, but they 
were not sufficiently subdued to be subservient; they were even 
less able than other provincials to endure complete slavery, and 
complete liberty was not possible within the Roman power, Taci- 
tus had less hope than the younger Pliny that the Roman world 
would learn to prefer unified subservience to anarchical liberty.* 
The exactions of Roman governors added hatred of the Roman 
name to the inborn ferocity of British and German tribes, as 
the Roman historian recognized in his accounts of this and other 
revolts.*® He could only hope that, since it was impossible that 
they should love Rome, they might continue to hate each other, 
so that the Romans might profit by the discord of their enemies 
as long as her imperial fate forced Rome on.*® 

The accusations of Civilis and Calgacus were, however, the 
“common charges brought against great empires,” #7 and a case 
could be made out for Rome, as Tacitus showed in the speech 
addressed by Cerealis to the Treveri and Lingones after their 
submission (A. D. 70). Revolt, he pointed out, was futile: war 
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and disorder had been superseded in Gaul by the Roman peace; 
the Gauls enjoyed the advantages of good emperors to the full 
and suffered less than the Romans from cruel ones. The vices 
of the Roman rule were no greater than those of an independent 
Gallic government would be. The Empire was a mighty fabric 
which could not be destroyed without-ruining its destroyers, and 
obedience and security are always preferable to defiance and 
ruin.*® 

We know very little of Messianic hopes in the West compared 
with those of the. East, but the Boian Mariccus had only to pro- 
claim his godhead to gain a wide support for his promised libera- 
tion of the Gallic provinces.*® Vindex was encouraged to lead 
the revolt against Rome by a Spanish prophecy similar to the 
oriental ones applied to Nero and Vespasian.®° The burning of 
the Capitol at the time of Civilis’ revolt seemed to portend the 
end of the Empire and the transfer of world power to the trans- 
alpine tribes, as prophesied by the Druids,°* a pendant to the 
oriental belief in the return of power to Asia. Real belief in the 
eternity of the Empire required more thorough Romanization 
than existed in sections where Druidism was strong, and dissatis- 
faction with Roman rule tended to revive the national religion. 

Though German liberty seemed a more serious threat than 
the Arsacid power to a Roman engaged at the moment in study 
of the Germanic tribes,®* the existence of the Parthian Empire 
beyond the eastern frontier and the extent of intercourse be- 
tween the related populations of the adjoining territories of the 
two powers became grave factors when there was unrest in the 
eastern provinces.®** Here, where the Romans were the last of a 
succession of ruling powers, rebellion was usually due, as in the 
case of the many men who rallied to support the first pseudo- 
Nero in 69 A.D., to “desire for change and hatred of their 
present situation.” °* In the Greek cities, however, aside from 
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Alexandria, where recurrent sedition from the time of Claudius 
to that of Hadrian is recorded in the Pagan Acts of the Martyrs 
and elsewhere, the active efforts of conservative citizens usually 
prevented serious disorders from arising, as we ‘shall see later. 
But the case in Judea was notoriously different. 

Flavius Josephus, as official spokesman of the imperial policy 
to the Jews throughout the Empire and in Parthia, attempted to 
make his countrymen loyal subjects of Rome.®> He naturally 
adopted the Old Testament tradition that Jewish defeats were 
God’s punishment for their sins, and the idea of Rome as the 
instrument of God’s wrath led eventually to the Haggada myth 
that Rome was founded for the sole purpose of punishing the 
Jews for Solomon’s marriage to a foreign woman, who led him 
away from the true worship.°® Josephus’ version of Agrippa’s 
speech to the Jews in 66 A. D.*’ illustrates the type of argu- 
ment by which the government sought to prevent revolts and 
furnishes an interesting pendant to the speech of Cerealis. 

The rebellion, Agrippa said, was due to excitement inspired 
by Florus’ admittedly harsh government, to the desire for inde- 
pendence, and to individual avarice. But the Roman régime 
must not be held responsible for its unjust representatives. The 
time for asserting independence was long past, as the examples 
of Greece and Macedonia showed, and the whole world was now 
subject to Rome. The Romans had never been defeated, and 
their empire included nations much stronger than the Jews; 
all these, awed by the power and fortune of Rome, were satisfied 
with the Roman rule. Allies in the revolt could only be sought 
from uncivilized lands, for in the habitable world all were Ro- 
mans. The Parthians would not let their Jewish subjects send 
aid, and God himself was on the side of the Romans. All the 
peoples of the earth either had, or looked forward to having, 
the Romans for their masters. 

According to Tacitus the portents observed at Jerusalem at 
the outbreak of the rebellion recalled the old prophecy to the 
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people and led them to the conviction eo ipso tempore fore ut 
ualesceret Oriens profectique Iudaea rerum potirentur®® To 
the Roman historian the reference to Vespasian and Titus was 
unmistakable, but the Jews naturally interpreted these great 
destinies according to their own desires. It is not surprising 
that Tacitus and Suetonius knew and accepted these eastern 
prophecies, when we consider not only the keen interest of 
Romans in Chaldean and Jewish astrologers and fortune-tellers 
but the extent to which eastern oracles, especially those of the 
Erythraean Sibyl, were included in the Sibylline Books at Rome 
that replaced those burned in the Sullan fire and the recurrent 
difficulty of suppressing spurious oracles unofficially circulated 
at Rome in the early Empire.®® After the first despair, the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem increased local expectation that the recovery 
of world-power by the East could not be long delayed, as the 
extant Sibylline verses composed in the Flavian period indicate. 
The period of rebellion and ruin also produced new apocalyptic 
writings akin to those of Maccabean times and set in the age of 
the prophets for greater authority. These were much read by 
the Jews throughout the Roman and Parthian territories until © 
after the Hadrianic revolt and were widely used by the Chris- 
tians, as their preservation in Greek, Latin, Ethiopian, and other 
translations indicates. The Book of Baruch is a curious com- 
posite of passages written soon after the destruction of the 
Temple as a counsel of despair, urging submission to Rome and 
acceptance of the divine punishment, with later portions that 
show burning resentment and expectation of vengeance. These 
later verses prophesy the ruin of Rome by fire from the Ever- 
lasting and its occupation by devils, while Jerusalem shall re- 
joice at the reunion of all her sons.** A similar type of apocry- 
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phal compilation is represented by the Fourth Book of Ezra, 
composed about 120 A. D., which uses the imagery of Daniel’s 
vision for “ prophecy ” of the Roman oppression, the individual 
emperors, and the destruction of the Roman eagle, with “ its 
little wings most evil, its harm-dealing hands, and all its worth- 
less body,” so that the earth, freed and refreshed, shall hope for 
the mercy of God.®*? As Hadas has shown,® rabbinical literature 
is full of estimates of Roman achievement and oppression, many 
of which seem to be traceable to the period of rebellion under 
Hadrian. Roman justice was praised, but the rapacity of its 
venal judges was hated. The city of Rome, its buildings, wealth, 
and traditions were admired, but its social life was condemned 
and the Romans in general were considered avaricious and grasp- 
ing, true representatives of an iron age. In general the theory 
of the Empire was considered admirable but its practice con- 
temptible. A rabbinical story set in the time of Domitian, which 
represents Rome as preéminent for wealth and Persia for might, 
sounds like an echo of propaganda for support of the sup- 
posedly more powerful empire against the wealthy oppressor. 

The official panegyric of Trajan delivered in the Senate by 
the younger Pliny gives a frank summary of the abuses in the 
Roman fiscal, judicial, and military administration and of the 
opposition engendered by it. This exposition of previous oppres- 
sion lent greater lustre to his idealization of Trajan’s policies. 
He states the official principle of Roman imperialism when he 
acknowledges only contemptus imperit nostri and imperit dignt- 
tas as grounds for Trajan’s wars.®* 

Imperialism seems to have been a much disputed topic in the 
early Empire, as was natural. Polybius and later Greeks, in 
keeping with Hellenistic political theory, had accepted it as a 
fact, not as the basis for accusation. The old theory of Rome’s 
liberation of the Greeks was now generally discarded: Pliny and 
Tacitus agreed that only the “name and shadow of liberty ” 
remained to the Greek cities.°° Imperialism was made more 
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popular by the fact that war was still a highly profitable under- 
taking for the victor, and the theory of wars fought to extend 
the application of the pax Romana suited existing conditions 
better than the old one of purely defensive campaigns, which 
Pliny cited. Tacitus described the annexation of new territories 
after Augustus’ reign as due chiefly to the habit of imperialism.** 
After Trajan’s wars, however, the opposition to active imperial- 
ism became more prominent, as we shall see. 

Educated Greeks in general adopted the authority of Rome 
as an inevitable stage in the historical order of the world, pre- 
cipitated by the political and social bankruptcy of Greece. The 
writings and public addresses of Dio Chrysostom and Apollonius 
of Tyana had a twofold aim: to inculcate in their contemporaries 
a salutary consciousness of the Hellenic past, as a source of pride 
and reproach to the Greeks and a model to the Romans, and to 
prevent local risings that could only cause trouble. They tried 
to substitute loyalty to Rome for resentment of her power, since 
Greek hegemony belonged irrevocably to the past. Dio’s Dis- 
courses on Kingship show the type of government that he hoped 
Trajan might approximate, for the welfare of Hellas and of the 
Empire as a whole. He sought to revive old Hellenic standards 
of character and culture; thus, while he repeatedly attacked the 
venality and corruption of the Roman provincial staff, his real 
bitterness was directed against the Athenians, Alexandrians, and 
others who had forfeited their heritage, not against the Romans, 
who at least provided a modus uiuendi for them. Rhodes was 
the one Greek state that he thought still to some extent pre- 
served Hellenic standards.®’ He praised a Roman who adopted 
Hellenic customs at a time when too many Greeks were don- 
ning the toga and shared the general disgust when the Thersites 
of the Homeric assembly at Borysthenes stooped to servile adu- 
lation of Rome. But the city Dio described in his oration to this 
assembly on ideal government was modelled on Rome.** 
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Apollonius of Tyana also looked on the adoption of Roman 
habits as a sign of undue servility and sternly reprimanded the 
Ionians who took Roman names. He thought the decline of 
Greek cities was due to the incapacity or corruption of the 
Roman officials in charge of them and did not hesitate to 
advise Vespasian on his provincial policies. His activities ex- 
tended from eastern journeys to study the mysteries of Brahman 
philosophy to participation in the plans for the revolt of Vindex 
in Spain, not as a movement against Rome but against Nero, 
who, he thought, had forfeited his claim to imperial rule.® 
Both Apollonius and Dio emphasized the universal character of 
the Roman power and illustrated it by the cosmopolitan interests 
of their lives. 

Plutarch contrasted the stable and orderly Roman peace with 
the continuous movement and drift of all peoples that had char- 
acterized the earlier powers.”° His study of the great Greeks 
and Romans of the past, especially those of the period of Rome’s 
eastern expansion, led him to consider the question of the causes 
for the establishment and increase of the Roman power, accord- 
ing to the old formula: was Virtus or Fortuna responsible? 
Many Greeks inclined to the view of Polybius, that Fortune 
guided all the affairs of this world and not least those of the 
Empire; 7 this principle was consistent with the worship of the 
dya0) réyn in the Greek cities and was more congenial to Hel- 
lenic pride than the idea that the Roman supremacy was due to 
the superior wirtus of the Romans. Hence the Romans were not 
unwilling to adopt the Greek dogma as useful propaganda in the 
Hast.?? They naturally preferred, as a rule, to ascribe their suc- 
cess to Virtus, though some writers gave the two factors equal 
weight.” Plutarch’s essay On the Fortune of the Romans, fol- 
lowing the Greek tradition, summarized the events in Roman 
history that showed the preponderant influence of Fortune on 
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7 Fortuna Romana, 317 b-c. 

71 Polybius, I, 4. 

72 J. Hild, s.v. fortuna, in Daremberg-Saglio, II, 1272. 

78 Pliny, Nat. Hist., VII, 40; Florus, Hpit., I, 1; Dio Chrysostom, 
Or., XXXVI, 68; Cassius Dio, passim. 
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Roman affairs and pointed out that Roman shrines to that god- 
dess far outnumbered those of Virtus. Whichever was ultimately 
responsible for its welfare, the Empire stood in equal danger 
during our period, for the writings of moralists and historians 
are full of laments about the degeneracy of the Roman people, 
while on the other hand excessive good fortune was known to 
bring nemesis in its train: deficiency of the one grace and excess 
of the other threatened double penalties.”* 

The address to Rome composed by Aelius Aristides (154 
A.D.) was an unqualified panegyric of the Roman Empire as a 
universal power and as the fulfilment of the Hellenistic dream 
of the commercial and cultural unity of mankind.”* He accepted 
the Empire with an enthusiasm that may have been typical of 
the more prosperous business men of the eastern cities, who had 
most to gain from the commercial opportunities afforded by the 
Roman peace. He undertook to convince his countrymen, in 
terms derived from their own traditions, that Rome was accom- 
plishing for the East what their own hegemonies had failed to 
achieve. He made the Roman peace the central theme of his 
panegyric; he contrasted Rome with states in which it was easier 
to gain safety by rebellion than by submission and the universal 
peace between cities and satraps with the internal dissensions 
formerly prevalent. He claimed that Rome alone knew how 
to rule free men without prejudice to their freedom and to pro- 
vide a higher form of government than democracy, for the Ro- 
man peace was a unique discovery in statecraft. Rome had 
become the single citadel of the world, and wars were now dimly 
remembered myths except on the frontiers.”® 

Peace, however, was not considered altogether salutary in its 
effects. Some men argued that the world’s peace ruined great 
natures, since it lacked the disciplinary value of war, or that the 
Roman peace was mere slavery, while others answered that men 
were no longer of such calibre as to be trusted with freedom 
either to rule themselves or to make war on each other.” 

The continuation of the anti-Roman tradition among Greek 


™ Tacitus, Hist., I, 3; cf. Florus, I, 13, 2. 

*Or., 

76 Tbid., 22, 29, 36, 40-58, 61 and 70. 

77 Longinus, de subl., 44, 6-10; Dio Chrysostom, Or., XXXI, 100, 125 
and 126; cf. Tacitus, Agr., 3. 
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historians of the second century is indicated by the avowed pur- 
pose of Appian’s Roman History. Appian, an imperial official 
at Alexandria, wrote his history in Greek to refute the findings 
of jealous writers opposed to Rome. His chief original contribu- 
tion was the ethnographical arrangement of his material, pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the imperial policies of Hadrian and the 
Antonines. In his imperialistic view, Roman history consisted 
of the series of wars by which the greatest and most lasting of 
world-states was created, but the most glorious of these wars 
were fought in defence of Greek freedom, and he ascribed their 
success to Roman discipline and military efficiency.” 

The historian Florus, writing in the reign of Hadrian or of 
Antoninus, described the Empire as produced by the rivalry of 
wrtus and fortuna. He stressed the successive ages of Rome in 
a scheme that differed somewhat from that of Seneca and re- 
joiced that the youth of the city had been renewed under Trajan. 
He ascribed the most serious losses of Rome to civil wars caused 
by excessive good fortune; vice had increased as the Empire 
grew. He felt that the Empire would have been more secure st 
barbart tam uitia nostra quam imperia ferre potuissent, for, 
while provinces are won by force, they are secured, he thought, 
by justice.”® 

Justin’s epitome of Trogus’ Philippic History, which, as we 
have seen, draws largely on anti-Roman sources, has a definitely 
anti-imperialistic bias. Its arrangement is based on the oppos- 
ing interests and conflicts of East and West, with emphasis on 
the evils that result from such ambition as that of the Romans, 
imperium spe improba totius orbis ampleax.®° The old opposi- 
tion of Greece and Persia was paralleled in his own time by the 
division of the world between the Roman and Parthian empires.** 

Fronto’s sketch for a history of Lucius Verus’ Parthian cam- 
paigns almost rivals Justin in his estimate of the Parthian 
strength that had defeated Rome in the past, but his primary 
motive was to lend greater lustre to Verus’ rather dubious 
achievements.®? He lamented the inner weakness of an empire 
in which the plebs cared only for spectacles and grain-doles.** 


78 Hist. Rom., preface; VIII, 52. 

7° Florus, Epit., I, 1 and 34, 19; II, 13, 2 and 30. 

8° Justin, Epit., XXIX, 2, 1. 82 Principia historiae, 5. 
$1 Tbid., XLI, 1. 88 Tbid., 17. 
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Like other historians of his time, he rejected the boast that the 
Roman armies had never been defeated and accepted as axiomatic 
the principle that the Roman people had won their empire 
non minus cadendo quam caedendo, with alternate success and 
failure.®* 

Belief in the stability, universality, and eternity of Rome was 
well established by the time of Lucretius and Cicero and con- 
tinued to be frequently stated throughout the early Empire, sub- 
ject, as we have seen, to the limitations imposed by the moral 
interpretation of past history and by philosophical considera- 
tions.*° Aelius Aristides concluded his praise of the city with 
the confident prayer that it might endure “ till iron floats on the 
sea and trees cease to put forth leaves in the spring.” ** But 
those who were hostile to the Roman power looked forward to its 
dissolution, while Stoic and historical theory alike made expec- 
tation of the decline of Rome natural even for loyal supporters 
of the Empire. Both the current belief in the approaching end 
of the saeculum *’ and the idea of the old age of Rome were also 
opposed to the dogma of eternity. The expectation that the 
state would be ruined by civil wars, “ by which alone great em- 
pires are destroyed,” was commonly held throughout the Empire: 
unconquered abroad, it was vulnerable at home.** 

This belief was clearly stated in the Sallustian Suasoria, 
which was much studied in the rhetorical schools of the second 


century : 


This is my opinion. Inasmuch as all living things perish, so at the 
time fated for the destruction of Rome citizen shall join battle against 


84 Hpist. ad Antoninum, 7 (ed. Haines, Loeb, vol. II); cf. Florus, 
Epit., I, 17, 1 and 22, 1; Appian, VII, 8, 53 and Polybius, VI, 9. 

85 See J. Kaerst, Die antike Idee des Oekumene (Leipzig, 1903), II; 
W. Gernentz, Laudes Romae (diss. Rostock, 1918); M. P. Charlesworth, 
“Prouidentia and Aeternitas,” Harv. Theol. Rev., XXIX (1936), pp. 
107-132; J. Gagé, “La Théologie de la Victoire Impériale,”’ Rev. Hist., 
CLXXI (1933), pp. 1-34. 

86 Or., XXVI, 109. 

87 Seeliger, s.v. Weltalter, in Roscher, Lexikon d. Mythologie, VI, cols. 
417-425; K. Kerényi, “ Das persische Millennium,” Klio, XXX (1936), 
pp. 1-35. 

8° Appian, Hist. Rom., 19. Cf. Justin, Epit., XXXI, 5; Or. Sib., ITI, 
464-469 and later oracles; Tacitus, Hist., II, 66, ete. 
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citizen and, thus worn out and exhausted, they shall fall prey to some 
king or nation. Otherwise not the world itself nor all the nations 
together can move or weaken this Empire. Therefore the benefits of 
concord must be firmly established and the evils of discord uprooted.*® 


The character of Roman civil war had changed since this state- 
ment was composed, but the conviction that internal rather than 
external attacks would cause the final dissolution of the state 
was not altered. Many writers accounted for the recurrence of 
civil war by the increase in the wealth, luxury, and immorality 
of Roman life, and these were also given as independent causes 
of the decline and approaching ruin of the Empire. Some men 
naturally preferred to attribute this demoralization to eastern 
influence,®° and the Hast also figured conspicuously in the theory 
that the Empire had been fatally weakened by over-expansion. 
Livy’s picture of Rome as burdened by her very greatness was 
repeated as its truth became more apparent, and both Tacitus 
and Florus showed how fatally the opportunities for greed and 
vice increased with imperial expansion.*” In the East, however, 
the belief that Parthia would eventually overcome the Roman 
power was a natural concomitant of favorable estimates of 
Arsacid strength and was confirmed by the prophecies of oriental 
dominion. Roman fear of the Africans and Germans was also 
shrewdly gauged.** 

As we have seen, prophecies throughout the Roman world fore- 
told the approaching dissolution of the Empire, but this could 
be a consolation only to those who expected the restoration of 
power and wealth to Asia or who accepted the western prophecies 
of transfer of Roman authority to the transalpine tribes or to 
Spain. It was more natural to believe that the mighty fabric 
of the Roman Empire could not be destroyed without overwhelm- 
ing its enemies and that the break-down of Rome would be 
followed by universal war among all peoples and the ruin of 


8° Sallust, Suasoria, I, 5, 2. Cf. Cassius Dio, IV, 23. Gregory the 
Great, Dial., II, 15, gives a later version, which was ascribed in his time 
to Benedict and was widely quoted during the Middle Ages. 

°° Juvenal, III, 60-83; Florus, Hpit., I, 447; Justin, XXXVI, 4. 

*1 Livy, preface; ef. Lucan, I, 70-72. 

*2 Tacitus, Hist., II, 38; Florus, I, 34, 19. 

*8 Hadas, “ Roman Allusions,” pp. 380-381. 
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civilization.** Herein lay a great safeguard of the Empire 
during the centuries that followed and one of the essential rea- 
sons for the mediaeval belief in the continuity of the Roman 
power in the West. 
Eva MATTHEWS SANFORD. 
Briar 


NOTE ON A PASSAGE IN MENANDER. 
(Epitr. Membr. Petr. 1-5.) 


No satisfactory explanation has yet been offered for the first 
lines of what we possess of Menander’s Hpitrepontes. Smikrines 
has been informed of the quarrel between his daughter and her 
husband, and he is giving vent to his indignation at the behavior 
of his son-in-law : 
avOpwros oivov. rovr’ 
dmotia yap ye, 
ei kat BidLerar, KoTVAnV Tis TOUBoAOD 

5 dvovpevos, wivew éavtov. 


As to these lines, three points have to be borne in mind: 


(1) dmovia (v.3), though it has been subjected to doubt and 
was altered into dzAnoria by Wilamowitz, is strongly supported 
by éxrAynrropat (v. 1). The two statements “I am taken aback ” 
and “ This thing is almost incredible ” go too well together to 
allow us to accept a conjecture which ignores their connection. 
(For the wording cp. Plato, Phaedo 62 cd 76... eOédAew ay 
éouey arom» and, in this same play, répacw 
mevrapnva radia, V. 682. *Amoria stands for 76 dmorov civar as in 
Aesch. Agam. 268; Heraclitus B 86.) 


(2) The last two lines might seem to suggest that the wine 
drunk by Charisios was pretty bad and sour. But Korte has 
pointed out (Gnomon 1, p. 21) that 1 obol for 1 kotyle is six 


*4 Tacitus, Hist., IV, 74; Pliny, Panegyric, 67, 3; Sallust, Suasoria, 
II, 13; for later instances see Tertullian, Apol., 32 and 39: oramus 
etiam pro imperatoribus ... pro rerum quiete, pro mora finis ; ad Scap., 
21; Lactantius, Jnst., VII, 25. On the general topic see W. Rehm, Der 
Untergang Roms im abendlindischen Denken (Leipzig, 1930). 
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times the price of regular table wine. So Charisios was drinking 
one of the best wines to be had on the market. 


(3) What, then, shall we make of Bidfera: éavrov? The text 
becomes more puzzling than ever. But is not Smikrines also 
puzzled? He speaks of a thing more odd and strange than 
simply “ getting drunk” (or spending money, we might add). 
On this very special and peculiar point he lays his finger when 
saying emphatically airé rovro (v. 1) and rovrd ye (v. 3). This 
fact is evidently the clue to the passage, and, as long as it has 
not been properly understood, what Coppola remarks will be true: 
“Le difficolta del passo sono e rimangono insuperabili.” The 
fact is referred to in lines 4/5. What do they mean? 


They mean exactly what they say. Charisios buys the most 
expensive wine, and then he has even (xai) to force it down his 
throat. He does not enjoy it in the least. This is one more 
feature of fine, and truly Menandrean, psychology. The young 
man has decided to drown his grief over his bride’s unchastity in 
drunkenness and debauchery. But, as we are to hear later (Petr. 
10 ff., Cair. 215 ff. Jensen), after having hired an expensive 
prostitute, he does not even touch her; and exactly in the same 
way, as is mentioned here, after having purchased the finest wine, 
he takes no pleasure in drinking it. The latter fact has come 
to the knowledge of Smikrines, and this it is that the old man is 
commenting on and that he fails to understand. Spending so 
much money is bad enough, getting drunk is scarcely proper: 
but that anyone should incur such expense and then not even 
enjoy what he has bought, this seems to him unaccountable. 
We may assume then that the lines which once preceded the 
passage quoted above contained about the following: [“ My 
precious son-in-law seems to have gone crazy. I understand that 
he is going in for frivolity and dissipation, and spends his time 
and money in drinking. But for all that, I am told, instead of 
having a good time and being merry, the longer he revels the 
deeper he sinks into melancholy, and it is even with disgust that] 
the chap [sips the best] wine.” Read in such a context, our 
passage ceases to be obscure and problematic; in fact, it displays 
the ease and lucidity which we are used to admire in Menander. 


HERMANN FRANKEL. 
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Festus on Sex Suffragia. Sex suffragia appellantur in equitum 
centurvis, quae sunt adiectae ei numero centuriarum; quas 
Priscus Tarquinius rex constituit (ed. Lindsay, p. 452). 
(adfectae F; corr. Aug. effectae ex W. Rein, Quaest. 
Tull., p. 9.). 


The title sex suffragia, applied to a section of the eighteen 
centuries of Hquites Equo Publico, occurs only here and in 
Cicero, De Rep. II, 22, 39. (equitum centuriae cum sex suf- 
fragus).1 This passage is therefore of great importance for the 
early history of the Equites. The traditional interpretation of 
it (with a comma after centuriarum) gives a translation some- 
what as follows: “ Sex suffragia is a title given to those among 
the centuries of Equites which were added to the total of those 
centuries established by king Tarquinius Priscus,” i.e. of the 
eighteen centuries of Equites twelve were established by Tar- 
quinius Priscus and the other six (the sex suffragia) were added 
later, presumably by Servius Tullius. 

As has often been pointed out,’ this statement is in complete 
contradiction to the account of the growth of the equestrian 
centuries given by Livy. According to him, Romulus established 
three centuries, called Rhamnes, Tities, and Luceres, to which 
Tarquin wished to add another three, with different names. 
He was prevented from doing this by Attus Navius and con- 
tented himself with doubling the number of Equites, making 
three double centuries each divided into two sections called 
priores and posteriores. Servius Tullius later formed these into 
six centuries, still with the old titles, and added twelve new 
ones.2 Livy’s account gains support not only from Cicero,* 
Valerius Maximus,° Dionysius of Halicarnassus,® Florus,’ and 
the De Viris Illustribus,? but also from Festus himself.® 

Rein’s emendation effectae ex is only one of several attempts 
to reconcile these two apparently contradictory versions. Other 
scholars have altered Cicero’s text;1° and some, accepting 
Festus as the best authority, have even tampered with the text 


1It is sometimes said that Cicero, De Rep. IV, 2 and Phil. II, 82 also 
refer to the sex suffragia, but it is, to say the least, very probable that 
they do not. For discussion of this point see e.g. Denniston on Cicero 
Phil. l.c. and Pauly-Wiss. s.v. Sex suffragia. 

2 See e.g. Mommsen, Staatsr. III, p. 107, n. 3. 

* Livy, I, 36; 43, 8 f. 

* Rep. II, 36. 

4. 

6 Ant. Rom. III, 71. 

7 Bpit. I, 1, 5, 2. 

*6. 

® Pp. 168-9 (L.) s.v. Navia; pp. 468-475. (L) s.v. Sex Vestae. 

10K. g. Lange, Kl. Schr. I, pp. 227-234. 
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of Livy.1 This last is a desperate measure, and if one must 
choose between the two versions one has to agree with Mommsen 
in rejecting that of Festus. 

But is it not possible to reconcile them without tampering 
with the text of any author, except for the slight and obvious 
emendation of the impossible adfectae of the Festus Ms. to 
adiectae? Professor Lindsay, by adopting the punctuation shown 
above, has pointed the way. The passage thus punctuated could 
mean: “in talking of the equitwm centuriae the phrase sex 
suffragia is used. For six was the older number of centuries, 
the others being subsequently added to that older number. 
These older six were those of Tarquinius Priscus.” ** 

I would like to suggest an alternative interpretation of the 
same text. Cicero has given us what appears to be the formal 
title of the eighteen centuries, equitum centuriae cum sex suf- 
fraguis, and Livy, by mentioning in one passage only twelve 
centuriae equitum,'* seems to confirm this. Now in Festus the 
crucial words are adiectae sunt, and adicio represents all the 
normal uses of the English word “add,” including verbal and 
mental, as well as actual, addition. I believe that Festus is 
here using it of verbal addition, as it is used for instance by 
Pliny; when speaking of the ordo equester he says: ab illo 
tempore plane hoc tertiwm corpus in republica factum est, 
coepitque adici senatui populoque Romano et equester ordo.\* 
With this view of adiectae sunt the correct translation of the 
Festus passage would be: “ There is a section of the equestrian 
centuries known as the sex suffragia, and their name is tacked 
on to that of that group of centuries; they (the sez suffragia) 
were established by Tarquinius Priscus.” 

H. HI. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
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TWO SUGGESTIONS ON THE TEXT OF CICERO. 
Zarbiem, Cicero, Ad Att., II, 4, 2. 


In April 59 B.C. Atticus informed Cicero that there was 
talk of sending Clodius as special envoy to Tigranes of Armenia. 
Cicero, who had every reason to fear Clodius, blurted out hope- 


11Muhlert, De Hq. Rom., pp. 10-12 (Hildesiae, 1830) following 
Goettling, Hermes XXVI, pp. 84 f. 

12 Professor Lindsay has very kindly supplied me with this version. 
He also points out that the omission of the semicolon in his larger edi- 
tion of Festus (Glossaria Latina IV) is a misprint. 

18 XLITI, 16, 14. 

; 14 Nat. Hist. XXXIII, 34, and see the Thesaurus s.v. for other simi- 
ar uses. 
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fully (Ad Att., II, 4, 2): Clodius ergo, ut ais, ad Tigranem? 
Velim Sirpie t condicione! Of course we know that Cicero’s 
wishes in this instance were far from benevolent, but since the 
text is corrupt we have not known precisely what he meant. 
None of the numerous solutions offered (Scepsii, Zopyri, turpiore, 
Scire qua, sirempse) seem acceptable. I believe we have a refer- 
ence here to Zarbienus, the king of Gordyene, who, some ten 
years before, was killed by Tigranes for secretly negotiating with 
Appius Claudius a proposed revolt from Tigranes to Lucullus 
(Plut., Lucullus, 21; 29). Clodius was then an officer in 
Lucullus’ army and may well have engaged in the negotiations 
with his brother. The event must have been memorable at 
Rome, for when Zarbienus was killed by Tigranes Lucullus raised 
a costly monument to him; then he took over the kingdom of 
Gordyene temporarily, and used its royal treasure in the payment 
of his legions: “so that Lucullus received praise for maintaining 
the war at its own charge without receiving one drachma from 
the public treasury ” (Joc. cit., 29). I think we may safely restore 
the text: Velim Zarbieni condicione. 


Lascieram, Cic., Ad Ait., II, 7, 1. 


When Cicero edited his corpus of consular speeches in 60 B. C. 
(Ad Ait., II, 1, 3), he omitted two of them; probably the Pro 
Murena, later published in condensed form, and the Pro Pisone, 
which is mentioned in Pro Flacco, 98 as a speech delivered during 
63. Later Atticus asked for these (Ad Ait., II, 7, 1), and Cicero 
then explained why he had omitted them. A part of the passage 
cannot be read as it stands. The MSS give: alteram non libebat 
mihi scribere + qui absciram; alteram ne laudarem eum quem non 
amabam. Sjogren and Constans give the various emendations 
that have been offered (quia abscideram; ab ea descieram; quia 
obscura erat; quia oscitaram; etc.), none of which seem satis- 
factory. Recalling that in the Carolingian script incorrect word 
divisions are frequent, and that la would readily be mistaken 
for 6, I would propose to alter qui absciram to quia lascieram. 
He refers, I think, to the jocular tone and style of the Pro 
Murena; for in that speech Cicero hid the lack of argument by a 
verbosity that ranges from ribaldry to exuberant rhetoric. There 
may well have been more of this jocularity in the original, for he 
later pruned a great deal in publishing the speech (see para- 
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graphs 25 and 57). In referring to this speech in De Fin., IV, 
74 Cicero used the occasion to apologize to Cato for the light way 
in which he had treated serious matters in court. I think, then, 
that Cicero at first hesitated to publish the Pro Murena because 
of its lack of restraint and dignity (quia lascieram). 

That the other omitted speech was the Pro Pisone is likely, 
since Piso (cos. 67) had incurred the deep enmity of Caesar in 
63, as of Pompey in 67, and these were the very two men whom 
Cicero could hardly afford to offend at a time when Clodius was 
threatening him with banishment. I therefore propose to read: 
alteram non libebat mth scribere quia lascieram. 


TENNEY FRANK. 


A NOTE. 


My attention has been called to the fact that the emendation of 
the passage in Lucian’s Philopseudes § 9 suggested by me in this 
Journal, LVIII (1937), p. 345 had already been brought for- 
ward by Professor Campbell Bonner in the Classical Review, XX 
(1906), pp. 301 ff. 

Luoyp W. DaAty. 
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A. 8S. F. Gow. A. E. Housman, A Sketch, together with a 
list of his writings, etc. New York, The Macmillan Co., 


1936. Pp. 187. 


This small volume, by the friend and associate of Housman 
in Trinity College, contains a slight unambitious memoir and 
characterization of Housman the scholar, with only incidental 
mention, as belonging to the record, of the poet. It narrates 
briefly the events of his life, his schooling at Bromsgrove in 
Worcestershire (for he was not a native of Shropshire and never 
lived there), his uneventful and undistinguished four years at 
St. John’s College, Oxford, where apparently he made no im- 
pression upon his teachers, nor they on him. “ From the single 
lecture of Jowett’s which he attended he came away disgusted 
by the Regius Professor’s disregard for the niceties of scholar- 
ship.” The story is current in Oxford, I am told, that the par- 
ticular offense of the Regius Professor was a false quantity, that 
cardinal crime of English tradition, the pronunciation of dxpiBds 
with accent on the first syllable, which from the English habit 
of applying Latin rules to Greek pronunciation yielded a mon- 
strosity as intolerable as a Latin amicus. It will amaze those 
who have not heard it before to learn that he failed as a candi- 
date for honors and left the University without a degree in 1881. 
It reminded me of the story which used to be told in my time 
in Bonn, that the great Biicheler had received his degree with 
only the predicate of rite. 

For this failure Housman attached no blame to his examiners, 
and frankly confessed that he left them no alternative. But he 
felt the failure, and his brother, Laurence Housman, reports 
that he returned home as one whom they no longer knew, par- 
ticipating as little as possible in the life of the family, where 
before he had been the leading spirit, and that only with the 
lapse of years did this estrangement wear off. In 1882 he en- 
tered the civil service, and was for ten years a clerk in the 
Patent Office. Meantime his contributions to the Journal of 
Philology had attracted much favorable attention, and in 1892 
he stood for the vacant professorship of Latin in the University 
of London and gained the post, from which in 1911 he was in- 
vited to Cambridge as Mayor’s successor. 

These are the bare annals of an academic recluse, which Gow 
has not succeeded in greatly enriching from correspondence, or 
by analysis of Housman’s character and inner life, or from con- 
tacts with other scholars and contemporaries, which seem indeed 
to have been few and for the most part formal. “ We knew him 
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as one of those who deliberately choose to restrict their friend- 
ships to the surface, neither giving nor asking for confidences,” 
and this estimate finds confirmation in the little that is told of 
him by his brother. “'To many who met him casually,” Gow 
continues, “at High Tables or on University Committees he 
remained, as to the outside world, a figure remote, alarming, 
mysterious.” It does not appear that Housman travelled much 
in the pursuit of his studies, and indeed it is strange that one 
whose life was largely given up to text criticism should have 
depended for the most part on the collations of manuscripts 
made by others. His perfect mastery of the German language, 
as evinced by his poetry as well as by his scholarly studies, does 
not appear to have been acquired in Germany. In his later 
years we are told that it was his custom to spend three or four 
weeks in France every summer, but less in search of books and 
manuscripts than for local architecture and local dishes and 
local wines. His character as a teacher and lecturer is touched 
on only slightly, but it seems to have conformed to the traits 
which have been noticed above. “To call his lectures inspiring 
would perhaps be to convey the wrong impression, for they were 
austere both in matter and in manner, and they made a severe 
demand upon his auditors.” His austerity of manner and re- 
straint will seem surprising to those who know his reviews and 
prefaces, which, whatever one may think of their justice or their 
taste, are certainly lively. There is nothing which academic 
youth responds to with more delight than witty raillery and 
abuse of divergent doctrine and its representatives. Housman 
might have thronged his auditorium had he chosen to enliven 
his discourse with the idiom so characteristic of his published 
work, just as students and visitors once swarmed to the lecture- 
room of Moritz Haupt in Berlin (one of Housman’s heroes), 
drawn thither often by no higher motive than to hear his witty 
and incessant “ Schelten.” Housman’s restraint was intelligible 
and judicious—mazima debetur puero reverentia—a ‘ rever- 
ence’ which was not often extended to his printed page. 

The brief biographical sketch is followed by a very full and 
very useful bibliographical appendix of all his published work. 
The three Latin authors completely edited take first place in 
importance, Manilius (a volume to each of the five books), 
Juvenal, and Lucan; the last two “in editorum usum ”—a 
somewhat enigmatic and malicious parody of the old-fashioned 
scholarum in usum, in usum Delphini, etc., meant, as has been 
said, more properly in editorum ‘ abusum.’ The lectures, papers, 
notes, and reviews are bewildering in abundance, running to 
several hundred. The vast majority of these contributions (like 


1In The Saturday Review of Literature, Sept. 19, 1936, and in his 
recent autobiography, “The Unexpected Years.” 
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the three major editions) are critical, looking primarily to the 
establishment of a text, by interpretation, often by punctuation, 
or by emendation—and especially the latter. The list of pas- 
sages so treated must contain upwards of two thousand entries, 
and that number would doubtless be exceeded if the separate 
items of each discussion were recorded. 

It is an impressive record in mere bulk, contrasting oddly 
with the two slender volumes of poems which have given him 
so high a place in the record of English literature, and a 
celebrity such as no classical studies could confer. As an Eng- 
lishman and a classical scholar it has become customary to com- 
pare him with Bentley, and Bentley too has a small niche in the 
history of English literature, not to speak of an immortality in 
the “Dunciad.” No one who experienced it can forget the in- 
toxicating effect of the “Shropshire Lad” on its first appear- 
ance in the late nineties. The little volume had its day of 
sensation, and retained a conspicuous and distinguished place 
in the minor poetry of the time. But when with the lapse of 
years nothing more came from the same source, the author was 
almost forgotten, or if remembered it was recalled sadly that he 
still lived—a professor of Latin, and that was enough. “ Chill 
pedantry repress’d his noble rage ” were the words that I heard 
of him in a review of modern poetry in 1920 or 1921, not much 
more than a year before the appearance of “ Last Poems” (Sep- 
tember 1922). The new volume was no greater certainly than 
the earlier one, but it came to new ears and sent a new genera- 
tion back to the “ Shropshire Lad,” freer to enjoy and appre- 
ciate it than a generation which had been fixed in the mould of 
the major Victorian poets. From that time to the present the 
Housman cult has flourished beyond belief. It received acces- 
sion from his brilliant and paradoxical lecture “ On the Name 
and Nature of Poetry,” from the private printing and circula- 
tion of his London inaugural of 1892, and now in addition from 
‘More Poems,’ selected from his unpublished work. 

The real Housman devotee of the past few years, and perhaps 
of the present day, has not been content with his poetry alone. 
He has discovered a new mine which he treasures only a little 
less highly, the devastating reviews and the pungent prefaces,— 
the Iambics and Satires so to speak which supplement the writer 
of Odes. Housman himself with sly deprecation, not wholly un- 
pleased, I suspect, alludes to the circumstance that the slow 
early sale of his Manilius had quickened its pace ‘as it found 
purchasers among the unlearned, who had heard that it con- 
tained a scurrilous preface and hoped to extract from it a low 
enjoyment.’ In these writings ‘the unlearned’ found a prose 
scarcely less brilliant than the author’s verse, in the service of a 
criticism reminiscent of “Absalom and Achitophel.” The 
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names though true and often contemporary were to such ad- 
mirers as meaningless as Og and Doeg, and not less so the merits 
of the questions at issue. They were free to enjoy the slaughter 
without compunction, in the confident assumption of its unerr- 
ing justice. 

Readers of the prefaces or of the journals to which Housman 
contributed need no reminding of the relentless attacks upon 
the dullness and ineptitude of editors in general, and of the 
pitiless persistence with which certain names were pilloried— 
Robinson Ellis (who in 1892 had commended Housman to the 
University of London as ‘an amiable and modest man’), 
Biicheler and the whole “ Bonner Schule,” Sudhaus, Vollmer, 
Marx, Leo (who is however allowed some grudging praise). 
The quality and defect of all scholars was measured in his 
criticisms by one standard, and one question: Were they com- 
petent judges of emendation, or were they efficient emendators 
themselves? The answer was firm and uniform, no. Among 
his contemporaries he recognized scarcely one who possessed the 
requisite knowledge and talent for this supreme function of 
classical scholarship. In the past there had been giants, a 
Scaliger, a Bentley, with rare survivals into his own time in 
Madvig, Cobet, and even Baehrens, the exiled German, whose 
merits could be more highly estimated by the circumstance that 
his name was anathema in his native land. Munro he recog- 
nized as restoring to England her ancient glories, but beyond 
him he found none of his countrymen to commend. As for him- 
self he says, in reviewing the qualities which an emendator 
should possess, ‘I think myself a better judge of emendation, 
both when to emend, and how to emend, than most others.’ 
(Manil. V, p. xxxv.) 

In the England of the last decades of the nineteenth century, 
or at least until near its close, the classical scholarship which 
emerged into the pages of the Journal of Philology or the earlier 
numbers of the Classical Review was largely given up to con- 
jectural emendation. Emendation was not often attained, but 
this did not greatly disturb the lively chase of conjecture. It 
was like a fox hunt, an aristocratic sport, in which getting the 
fox was only one incident, sometimes successful. It developed 
good horsemanship, excellent judges of form, shrewd critics of 
awkward riding. It was a game which made and unmade aca- 
demic reputations, but it left the larger historical exploration of 
antiquity about where it found it. Into this game Housman, fol- 
lowing the bent of his training and taste, as well as the fashion 
of his time, entered with zest, and early became a recognized 
master. The first large results of his study were the emenda- 
tions to Propertius, published in 1888. They cover the whole 
text and in conjectures or suggestions of transposition are above 
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two hundred and fifty in number. But to what effect? Phil- 
limore in 1901 edited Propertius, and was, I understand, a per- 
sonal friend of Housman’s; but, if I am not mistaken, he intro- 
duced no one of his suggestions into the text, and in the appa- 
ratus notices them but three times. This need prove nothing, 
and it is plain enough how Housman himself might have dealt 
with it, had he chosen to do so. I use the illustration not to 
indict Housman, but to question the exaggerated cult of con- 
jectural emendation itself. Bentley, two hundred years before, 
in his Horace fared no better, and out of some hundred and 
fifty of his own conjectures (as distinct from better manuscript 
readings and older amendations which he championed) his own 
countrymen, Wickham and Garrod, in our day have thought well 
to recognize one and three respectively. 

As with Bentley, so with Housman, the text of Manilius, 
much corrupted because of its technicalities, yields better re- 
sults. The truth is that textual emendation, pursued as an 
end in itself, and exercised upon material which has been the 
object of study for several centuries is no longer a rewarding 
pursuit and has in fact almost disappeared. To be sure, even 
the most enamored emendator would not openly confess that he 
read for the sake of making emendations; his goal, he will 
assure you, is the purer enjoyment of literature, or at least to 
read without offense. However, long lists of plausible conjec- 
tures suggest too often the enjoyment of fishing beyond the need 
of fish. Cobet, we are told, always read by choice in some 
antiquated edition which offered him a livelier stimulus to 
attention and ingenuity. The old confidence that logic and 
common sense (the ratio et res ipsa of Bentley, so often quoted) 
even in the hands of genius can restore a corrupt text has given 
way to a sounder restraint, to preference for the obelus to the 
conjecture. There is nothing that cannot be made worse by the 
telling of it, and this wisdom became the obscurantism and 
superstition of Vahlen and Biicheler, which is the lettmotif of 
Housman’s prefaces. Texts are still corrupt and therefore 
emendation must be sought and will be made, but less by pro- 
fessional emendators, so to speak, than as the incidental product 
of study directed to larger ends; sometimes from a happy recog- 
nition of general considerations hitherto overlooked, but more 
often from greater familiarity with the special matter and 
vocabulary of particular subjects, and from a wider knowledge 
and experience of paleography and text transmission. 

Housman’s work as a whole is obviously too great for any 
praise or blame of mine. Nevertheless, taking heart from the 
example of his own judgments so boldly and often so rashly ex- 
pressed, I venture the opinion that the results of it as a whole 
were incommensurate with his genius and his attainments. To 
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say that his type of scholarship was a survival from an earlier 
day into an alien present is not I think unfair, and it explains 
in some degree his ungenerous attitude toward his contem- 
poraries. His heroes were the great emendators and text critics 
of the past, and his persistent indictment of the Germans of his 
day took small account of the really great renaissance of clas- 
sical scholarship in the nineteenth century which originated 
with them. 

English scholars and statesmen of the 18th and early 19th 
centuries were ingenious in finding Latin texts to fit modern 
or contemporary situations, and the happy citation of one, in 
Parliament for example, might earn for the user a greater glory 
than the success of a political measure. In emulation of this 
fashion I would call attention to a characterization in Cicero’s 
Brutus, which struck me on a recent reading as summarizing 
compactly some of the most essential qualities of Housman’s 
character: ‘habuit a natura genus quoddam acuminis quod 
etiam arte limaverat, quod erat in reprehendis verbis versutum 
et sollers, sed saepe stomachosum, nonnumquam frigidum, in- 
terdum etiam facetum.’ A friendly critic would add some words 
from the sequel, and with slight twist of application, from the 
forum to editors and emendators, continue the citation: ‘ Homi- 
num ineptias ac stultitias ... non ferebat iracundiusque re- 
spuebat, sive morose, sive ingenuo liberoque fastidio.’ ? 


G. L. HENDRICKSON. 


Frank Burr MarsuH, A History of the Roman World from 
146 to 30 B.C., with five maps. London, Methuen, n. d. 
[1935]. Pp. xii+ 427. 15s. net. 


An apology is due to readers of the Journal for the belated 
appearance of this review: its tardiness is not wholly to be 
explained by the fact that the editor received no copy of the 
book from the publishers, and the reviewer himself must bear 
his share of blame. But even at this distance of time from 
publication it may be worth while to welcome what is in some 
ways a notable addition to the resources of students—and to 
welcome it with that careful scrutiny which is the only recep- 
tion worthy of a serious attempt at fresh interpretation. 

Let it be said at once that Professor Marsh has produced a 
readable and well balanced text-book, which covers the period 
in eighteen chapters, surveys ‘The Roman World’ and ‘ Roman 
Literature ’ in the last century of the Republic in two more, and 


2? Brutus, 236 (de M. Pisone). 
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ends with eight appendices on various special questions, a brief 
bibliography and an index. It is a book which will find a public, 
though not perhaps among those who need a clue to the evi- 
dence. The designers of this series doubtless have good grounds 
for their policy, though it is one which for some reduces the 
value of the result. Marsh is not unreasonable when he re- 
minds his readers (p. v.) that the authorities for the earlier 
part of the period are to be found in the compilation of 
Greenidge and Clay; but when he adds that ‘ after 70 B.C. the 
ninth volume of the Cambridge Ancient History will in most 
cases furnish an adequate guide to the sources, he is more 
flattering to their purses than to their standards of adequacy in 
documentation. Old though it is and out of date, E. W. 
Fischer’s useful volume of Rémische Zeittafeln, still to be bought 
without difficulty second-hand, might better have been con- 
sidered for mention—if sources are really in demand. What- 
ever his intentions, however, it may be suspected that Marsh’s 
work will be appreciated most highly by students who are not 
called upon to master the evidence, and by scholars who know 
it already. 

Scholars will read this book with an interest mainly aroused 
by what is its outstanding feature—an attention to the work- 
ing of the Roman constitution in practice, and in particular to 
the peculiar conditions imposed upon politics by the structure 
of the assemblies. Marsh is greatly impressed by the importance 
of the group-vote. In the third section (pp. 18-20) of a chapter 
which sets out to give ‘a brief sketch of the organization of the 
government in 146 B.C.’ (p. 12) he rightly describes the Ser- 
vian tribe as ‘originally a territorial division’ (p. 18), and 
then goes on to say that ‘since there were only four city tribes 
as compared with thirty-one rural, it is clear that, although the 
urban populace might greatly outnumber the country folk, they 
were politically negligible unless they could attract support from 
the citizens outside the city’ (p. 19). With this there would be 
no fault to find if it had been made clear at once that such an 
account, implying as it does that the plebs urbana was confined 
to the urban tribes, cannot claim to be true of the period with 
which Marsh is directly concerned. But the misleading impres- 
sion caused by this failure to indicate that the system so de- 
scribed is one which had begun to break down more than a cen- 
tury before 146, if not so early as 312 when Mommsen detected 
the first signs of its collapse (Staatsrecht 1i,° 402 ff.), is re- 
inforced on p. 21, where Marsh writes that ‘ the residents of the 
city must long since have come to be a large majority of those 
present at meetings of the assembly, but, as they were confined 
to four tribes, their number was of no practical importance’; 
and it is only on the next page that the truth about the revolu- 
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tionary age begins to emerge with the admission that ‘ at first 
no doubt the great families could require their dependents to 
come to Rome and vote on occasion, but later many of these 
ependents who moved to the city kept their registration in the 
rural tribes.’ So, perhaps without realizing the period of time 
he has covered, the reader arrives at the Rome whose urban 
| plebs, so far from being restricted to the urban tribes, had got 
‘such a hold on the remaining thirty-one as to have prepared for 
ithe day when, at the beginning of the second century A. D., 
i‘tribus xxxv’ could mean in effect little more than the urban 
proletariat (JZS 286, 6046—on which see Mommsen, Staats- 
recht ili, 446 n. 3). 

Mere regrets would be idle; but, in view of the probability 
that this book will one day go into a second edition, it may be 
permissible to hope that, when an opportunity occurs, the author 
will re-write his account of the tribes, and in particular elimi- 
nate the chronological vagueness which students of the kind 
most likely to read a work such as this are the least capable of 
clarifying for themselves. Indeed, so essential is this subject 
to his treatment of politics during the revolutionary age that he 
might well explain in detail how, and when, the tribes composed 
of landowners in certain areas gave way to the tribes in which 
a large element derived their membership from their fathers as 
a personal attribute unaffected by changing territorial con- 
nexions. It would be not merely interesting, but also valuable 
to the argument, to know how precisely he would interpret 
Livy’s account (xxxviii, 36, 9) of the treatment of Formiae, 
Fundi, and Arpinum in 188 B. C.; what he would infer from 
the remark said to have been made by Scipio Aemilianus in 142 
B.C. (Gellius, NV. A. v, 19, 16: cf. for the date 1b. iv, 20, 10) ; 
what relevance, if any, he would see in § 77 (84) of the docu- 
ment which some are still prepared to call the ‘lex Acilia’ (and 
which deserves more notice than it here receives) to the spread 
of that attitude which is to be discerned in Cicero, pro Balbo, 
57; and when he would suppose that what Dionysius calls ai tov 
dripov dvdat [ Ant. xix, 18, 1(22)] came (though there is some 
evidence to suggest that it was a foible of certain families claim- 
ing descent from the earliest inhabitants of Rome to emphasize 
their distinction by remaining in an urban tribe—cf. ILS 949 
and perhaps 4942) to be predominantly composed of freedmen 
(cf. Mommsen, Staatsrecht iii, 447, and, for a valuable criticism 
of Mommsen’s views, together with some useful remarks on the 
meaning of the phrase ‘tribu mouere’, P. Fraccaro in Athe- 
naeum, N.S. xi, 2, 1933, pp. 150 ff. 

When he comes, however, to his treatment of the history, 
Marsh recognizes that in a rural tribe, as it was actually repre- 
sented in an assembly, there were to be found ‘members of the 
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city populace who had retained their registration in the tribe in 
spite of the fact that they or their ancestors had moved to Rome 
and who had not become dependents of the nobles and knights’ 
(p. 373) and that this was a class whose numbers ‘ tended con- 
stantly to grow’ (p. 373 f.). For his general interpretation 
much depends on the fraction of the total number present at 
any particular meeting formed by this class. Though he does 
not say so explicitly, Marsh obviously thinks that it was always 
so small as by itself to be indecisive; for that seems to be the 
inevitable inference from his assertion that ‘ owing to the sys- 
tem of group voting, the city mob was never ’—the italics are 
his—‘ able to dominate the Republic’ (p. 31), an assertion re- 
peated in other words on p. 37%. By thus emphasizing the im- 
portance of the group-vote he implies that, though in mere num- 
bers the floating votes of the plebs urbana were enough to swamp 
such genuine representatives of the countryside as might attend, 
the group-vote prevented these floating voters from doing so in 
fact—apparently because so many of them were still in the 
tribus urbanae that the remainder were not numerous enough to 
control the tribus rusticae. This is not altogether easy to be- 
lieve. Anything like proof is more than the evidence will yield, 
and it would be foolish to ask that Marsh should demonstrate 
the numbers and the tribes of these independent members of the 
urban mob. But if he had traced the development of the tribes, 
and particularly that of the urban tribes, in greater detail, he 
might have paused before denying that by Gracchan times the 
rustic tribes had come to be so heavily represented in the fickle 
element of the plebs urbana that, except when elections or some 
specially stirring issue drew the country population to Rome, 
the urban rabble had control effective enough to make it the 
formidable menace to the country voters which it seems to have 
been thought by one of Appian’s sources in BC i (see D. Kont- 
chalovsky in Rev. hist. cliii, pp. 172 ff.), and to justify assertions 
like that of Rullus—‘ urbanam plebem nimium in re publica 
posse’ (Cic., de lege agr. ii, 70). [On this subject see G. Bloch 
in Bloch-Carcopino, La république romaine de 133 avant J.-C. a 
la mort de César, pp. 100 ff. ] 

Those who hold that by 133 B. C. the vote of every tribe in 
a normal assembly was decided by voters from the region whose 
poorer inhabitants were what was meant by ‘ plebs urbana’ may 
not find it easy to agree with Marsh about the significance of 
the group-vote during the period with which he is concerned. 
For his main contention, if I understand it aright, depends on 
his belief that a large proportion of the urban population was 
still restricted to the city-tribes; and his secondary suggestion— 
that the group-vote enabled political organizers to concentrate 
on a bare majority of the tribes and leave the rest to vote as they 
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might (p. 372 f.)—loses much of its plausibility if the effective 
voting strength of all tribes alike was to be found in what con- 
temporaries seem to have regarded as the more or less homogene- 
ous mass of the urban plebs. In that case a certain number of 
Marsh’s conjectures, ingenious though they are, might become 
unnecessary. There would be no need, for instance, to distort 
what is probably the truth that the non-senatorial plutocracy 
was well disposed towards the candidacy of C. Gracchus for the 
tribunate of 124/3 B. C. into the rasher guess that Gracchus 
may have ‘had some sort of understanding with the knights 
from the first’ (p. 53), or to make the assumption to be found 
near the middle of p. 126 about the considerations which caused 
reluctance to spread the new citizens throughout the tribes after 
the Social War—considerations powerful enough, had they been 
valid, to command more respect from Sulla than they are rightly 
recorded on p. 127 to have received. Again, it would be pos- 
sible to remove a certain difficulty presented in Marsh’s account 
by the history of political bribery—a matter which is men- 
tioned, indeed, in connexion with the electoral campaigns of 101 
B.C. (p. 90) but is only said to have been ‘ becoming a more 
and more prominent feature of Roman political life’ in the 
period after 70 B.C. (p. 160). We may perhaps agree with 
Marsh that in its early days bribery ‘was probably limited to 
that portion of the rabble which voted in the rural tribes and 
to that section of this group which was registered in those tribes 
where the result was more or less uncertain’ (p. 160f.); but 
we may be led to revise the chronology, and incidentally to recog- 
nize another clue to the period when the tribal system ap- 
proached the state in which we find it during the revolutionary 
age, by the reflexion that the Lex Cornelia Baebia de ambitu 
was passed in 181 B. C. (Livy xl, 19, 11), that in 166 B.C. 
elections were conducted ‘ ambitiosissime’? (Obsequens 12), and 
that the law against bribery was strengthened in 159 B.C. 
(Livy, Per. 47). 

These remarks, long though they have become, are scarcely 
enough to indicate even the main reasons for the doubts which 
in one reader have been raised by Marsh’s interpretation of 
Roman politics; but their justification, if they have one, is the 
interest of his claim to have revealed ‘ the existence of a politi- 
cal machine behind the Roman senate’ (p. 370) which has 
generally escaped the notice of historians. About the supposed 
conditions of its working enough has been said already: of the 
machine itself there is little to add. In Marsh’s treatment the 
machine becomes plural. There are the ‘ well-organized political 
machine’ of the Senate (p. 24), a machine built up by the 
‘knights’ not later than 146 B.C. (p. 30f.), and a ‘demo- 
cratic machine’ constructed by Gaius Gracchus (p. 59), some 
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or all of which were apparently worked by ‘ machine politicians ’ 
(p. 145). The constant use of this particular metaphor is one 
which might be made more satisfactory by explanation. If it 
implies no more than that a large majority of the nobilitas com- 
monly shared one outlook on the questions of the day, and that 
in the same way most of the extra-senatorial plutocracy usually 
held another, to speak for brevity of senatorial and ‘equestrian ’ 
machines is harmless, though the separate existence of a ‘ demo- 
cratic machine’ may need further demonstration. But if it 
were allowed to suggest that the springs of Roman policy in the 
revolutionary age are always to be found in the views of some 
unseen but enduring caucuses, and never in the programmes 
of outstanding individuals acting either alone or in small and 
variable groups, it would run the risk of obscuring facts which 
are abundantly clear in the evidence for the Ciceronian age and 
which it is the service of F. Miinzer to have proved for earlier 
periods. And that risk is real, as a single instance may show. 
We are told that, after Sulla’s death and the departure of Pom- 
peius for Spain, ‘the machine permitted the revival of the corn 
law, and it also consented to the repeal of Sulla’s law forbid- 
ding the tribunes to hold any other office’ (p. 144). The latter 
achievement was due to Gaius Cotta, and it happens that, in the 
opinion of some at least, Asconius (p. 66f. C) gives us just 
enough information of the circumstances to suggest that the 
notorious Whiggery of the Aurelii Cottae on this occasion, as on 
others, brought one of their number into conflict with the more 
conservative aristocrats (see CAH ix, p. 327)—a fact, if such 
it be, worth notice because of the influence exercised by this 
family, through his mother, on the outlook of Julius Caesar, 
but a fact which is overlooked when political life is conceived 
as the conflict of two or three ‘ machines.’ Nevertheless, though 
not all may think that the metaphor adds much to what was 
known before of the republican government, with further ex- 
planation and a more definite emphasis on the influence of indi- 
viduals it might well escape the danger of seeming to be a 
suggestio falst. 

After so much about what is certainly the most original fea- 
ture of this book, what can be said of the rest must be brief. 
The treatment of the history is always adequate to its apparent 
purpose; and, though the author naturally dwells on those 
aspects which he finds most interesting—as on the circum- 
stances leading up to the Civil War of 49 B.C., which he has 
discussed in print before, it is only perhaps in the section de- 
voted to the constitutional intentions of Julius that the reader 
may think the measure scanty. Inevitably, of course, there are 
questions of the first magnitude to which Marsh’s answers will 
not satisfy all his readers. It is a small matter, perhaps, that 
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the extra-senatorial plutocracy, from its first introduction on 
p. 3, is treated throughout as a class ‘known to the Romans 
under the curious appellation of “knights,” ’ despite the posi- 
tive assertion of Pliny, in NH xxxiii, 34; but more serious re- 
grets may be felt at the account of Gaius Gracchus, of whose 
legislative measures we are told that ‘it is impossible to deter- 
mine their chronological order or even to distribute them be- 
tween his two terms of office’ (p. 55). If that were so (and 
it is to be observed that in note 2 on p. 175 Marsh after all 
assumes that in one detail at least the chronological order can be 
ascertained), the tribunates of Gaius would return to the region 
of the half-intelligible, where Marsh is in fact content to leave 
them; but he will forgive me, I trust, for saying that the at- 
tempts made by E. Meyer, E. Kornemann and others to estab- 
lish a chronology are not so ill-founded as to merit this cavalier 
neglect, and that before they can be dismissed they must re- 
ceive that measure of refutation which Marsh could presumably 
have given them in an appendix. [In this connexion I would 
add that Marsh twice (p. 48 n. 1 and p. 53 n. 1) ascribes to me, 
as if I were their author, views which were first formulated by 
others, as he will see by reminding himself of the literature 
cited in the footnotes on pp. 44 and 51 of CAH ix, to which he 
refers.| Again, there may be many who will think ‘that Marsh’s 
version of the relations between Pompeius and the other leading 
figures in Rome is still too much like that of Mommsen. Near 
the beginning they may find difficulty in the doctrine that any 
trifling army which Crassus might have secured from one of the 
measures (not all of which involved an army at all) proposed 
during the absence of Pompeius in the East was meant to ensure 
his safety if Pompeius on his return should draw up a proscrip- 
tion list on which ‘ Crassus felt no doubts that his name would 
stand among the first’ (p. 158); and near the end they may 
suspect that further study of what Asconius has to say about 
Pompeius’ conduct at the beginning of his sole consulship 
might modify the account to be given of his relations to the 
Senate in 52 B.C., and at the same time lend credibility to the 
far from negligible judgment implied by Julius himself in BG 
vii, 6, 1. These, however, are questions too large for discussion 
here; and in conclusion, though there are many minor points 
which invite a comment [such as the brevity of the reference to 
the ‘lex Iulia municipalis’ in note 1 on p. 246, and the dis- 
agreement with W. Spiegelberg’s view of Cleopatra’s death 
(Sb. Bay. Ak., 1925, no. 2/1) implied in note 1 on p. 309], 
after a final question whether Marsh has not momentarily for- 
gotten the work of Augustus when he says that ‘ the Social War 

. welded the population of Italy into a single nation’ (p. 323) 
and (despite J. Gagé and W. Weber) that ‘if a monarchy was to 
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be created, a basis for it could be found only in the assertion of 
some form of divine right’ (p. 250), I must be content to re- 
peat that, however much one may disagree with some of the 
views it contains, this is a book to which many students will be 
indebted and to which scholars may be grateful for its firm in- 
sistence on the need for closer thinking about the constitutional 
conditions of Roman politics. 
Last. 
OxrForD. 


PERVIGILIUM VENERIS. THE VIGIL OF VENUS edited by Sir 
Cecil Clementi. Third Edition. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 
1936. 10s. 6d. net. 


Sir Cecil Clementi issues a third edition of his well-known 
work on the Pervigilium Veneris. The first edition, published 
in 1911, contained 52 pages and seven plates, the second (1928) 
166 pages and the same plates, the third xi + 269 pages and 
nine plates. The work is that of a learned lover of the Classics, 
who would have profited by a more intimate study of philological 
good form, of which the soul, as of wit, is brevity. With plates 
of the three codices given, the collation of them (Chapter 12) 
should have been absorbed in the apparatus criticus that accom- 
panies the text, or rather in a scientifically prepared apparatus.’ 
The notes, which contain much of value, need a thorough prun- 
ing, and the descriptions of manuscripts, or anything else, could 
be much reduced without the loss of a fact; for instance, instead 
of the paragraph (p. 38), at once too full and incomplete, de- 
voted to the quaternions and the signatures of the Codex Sal- 
masianus (with a citation of F. W. Hall’s Companion to Classical 
Texts to tell us what a quaternion is) a very brief statement with 
a reference to Riese A. L.?, I, p. xviii would have been more to 
the point. The versified translation presented in the first two 
editions has been extensively rewrought, though not always im- 
proved,” but is not yet elevated, like Mackail’s, to poetry. Space 


1 The author’s acquaintance with palaeographical abbreviations could 
be improved. Thus in arguing (p. 212) for Buecheler’s archaic quom, 
1. 59 (my line numbers are those of the Codex Salmasianus =S) against 
quo, to which I would revert (it is now backed up by Vienna 9401 — V), 
he derives the error from the abbreviated qué—but that would normally 
induce a quoniam. Similarly (p. 45) he finds that V with qi agrees 
in error with S (quan); but qi is the well-known symbol for quando 
(which T has). 

* Whatever may be thought of “Loos’d at dawn the virgin-bosoms 
from the mantle’s humid red” for 1. 31 (21): mane virgineas papillas 
solvit umenti peplo, the change to “from the wet attire they shed” 
is hardly felicitous. 
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could be saved by employing some of the phrases, which often 
hit the mark,? in the notes—some of them are there repeated— 
and by omitting the translation altogether. 

The indispensable parts of the book are the bibliography, 
which has profited by the assistance of G. B. A. Fletcher,* and 
the plates, which should stand at the end of the book where one 
can more easily find them. The author has done excellent service 
in making accessible the pages of the Vienna manuscript (9401 
= V) that contains Sannazaro’s autograph copy of the Pervigr- 
lium Veneris along with other bits of an anthology that closely 
resembles T (Paris, 8071). Clementi shows clearly that V is 
not a copy of T. Sannazaro had obviously touched up the text 
that he found before making the present copy and he adds 
further conjectures in this,®° but he could not have invented 
1. 39, which is omitted in T, nor could he, so far as we know, 
have had access to the Salmasianus.® But it is not accurately 
said (p. 47) that of the three manuscripts V “is the nearest to 
the archetype in accuracy, though not in date.” The correct 


stemma is: 
X’ (Spain) 
éN 


8 


Some of the ten correct readings of V which are “neither in 
S nor T” (p. 45) may have stood in X?, but none of them is 
too difficult for Sannazaro to have found by conjecture.’ It may 
be added that on the date and provenience of S, Clementi might 


8“ With her own shy blushes” for conpari pudore 1. 47 (37) is not 
one of these. Venus is not bashful. Owen’s translation, which he rejects, 
“O Diana, Venus sends to you maids as modest as yourself” hits the 
meaning exactly. 

*See his admirable article in Class. Phil. XXVIII (1933), 209-216. 

5 He and no longer Pithou should be credited with annus (51) and 
perhaps humentis (16) and Rhamnes (73), while his fontium .. . 
montes (53-54) is as good as Scriverius’s montium .. . fontes. 

° The errors in V no less than its good readings point to a derivation 
from a source superior to T, i.e. X?, which in the Insular—or the 
Merovingian—fashion, doubled letters (possuit, 31) or had single 
letters for double and used i longa (iusit for iussit, 28). Fusta for 
facta (23) indicates that X? itself came from an original (later than 
X*) that practised the open a and the ligature of ct. 

7It is misleading to state that vere natus orbis est (2) is found in 
V but not in ST, for S has vere (ver T) and T has orbis (iouis 8). 
The two words should be considered separately. 
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have considered the statement in my article in Revue des Htudes 
Latines, XII (1934), 87,° where with the approval of Lowe, 
both the seventh century and Spain are ruled out for S—though 
not for its original, X’.° 

Caspar Barth is credited with knowing a codex “seen by 
mediaeval scholars” (p. xi) but since lost, though subsequent 
remarks (p. 24) rightly indicate that this manuscript was “only 
a comparatively modern transcript.” The surmise that Aldus 
“showed Erasmus” another manuscript not T or V (p. 4) is 
most uncertain. Erasmus mentions not a manuscript, but a 
poem (carminis ... quod... exhibuit in antiquissima quadam 
Galliae bibliotheca repertum). A copy he might well have had, 
whether of T or of X?, perhaps deriving from that brought down 
by Sannazaro. Note that we have no statement from the careful 
Aldus himself, but one by Erasmus and another by Lilius 
Gyraldus (and a sensible one by Pithou).*° 

The author still holds firmly to his theory that the poem is 
elaborately composed on the principle of choric responsion, with 
proodos (6 lines), strophe a (4:8), strophe B (6:8: 8), mesodos 
(4), antistrophe B (8:8:6), antistrophe a (4:8), epodos (4). 
All this looks pretty on paper, but to effect this even-numbered 
harmony it is necessary to delete the opening refrain—cras amet, 
etc.—which puts a fly in the ointment. But there is surely no 
objection—pace Buecheler and Scriverius—to opening with a 
refrain, as a little study of Virgil, Theocritus and his followers 
would show. There is absolutely no ground for believing (p. 
53) that in the text of the poem, shown by Aldus to Erasmus, 
the line was omitted just because the title was De Vere (Erasmus) 
or Ver (Gyraldus). 

Moreover, one of the former props of Clementi’s theory has 
quietly slipped from its place. He remarks (p. 33) of the note 
sunt vero versus XXII, attached to the title of the poem, that 
some editors took it to refer to the total number of lines in the 
poem and others to the number of stanzas into which they 
believed the poem to be divided by the refrain. He goes on to 
explain, at unnecessary length, Riese’s demonstration (in his 


® This article is known to Clementi (p. 164). It is gratifying to know 
that there is a copy of “this French review in the library of Liverpool 
University,” but I doubt not that this standard periodical may be found 
in any well-regulated library. 

®* Incidentally the S-looking figure with a stroke running vertically 
through it which, Clementi (p. 32) thinks, refers (in some cases) to 
corrections made in the text of S is really used (though sometimes 
carelessly placed) to indicate the beginning of a poem, as is especially 
apparent on p. 137, reproduced in full in Omont’s facsimile.’ It may be 
nothing but a variation of the sign for a capitulum (our paragraph 
sign). 

7°See my later article, 7.A.P.A. LXV (1934), 11-12. 
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edition of the A. L.1, 1869) that the note refers to the number 
of poems in a section of the Anthology—a demonstration long 
overlooked or disregarded by certain editors of the Pervigilium 
Veneris..1. But a brief paragraph with “ Peccavi” at the end 
of it would have been more appropriate; for Clementi himself 
was among those who had misinterpreted this note. In par- 
ticular, he endeavored in his previous editions to connect with 
it the initial refrain with this note, making the combination say 
(after emending XXII to XIII) “‘ Here begins the Vigil of 
Venus in trochaic metre. It contains thirteen verses—Cras amet 
etc.,’ i.e. the verse Cras amet, etc., is repeated thirteen times in 
the poem.”1!2 After the rediscovery of Riese this hypothesis 
subsides. 

More fatal still is the fact that the “ mesodos” of four lines 
(37-39, 58) does not form a unity in itself. The theme is the 
embassy of virgins sent by Venus to Diana; but it needs for its 
completion the next two lines (40-41), which even an inter- 
calated refrain cannot separate. Group these six lines together, 
as we should, and strophic responsion falls like a house of cards. 
Incidentally, the repeated Ipsa at the beginning of these re- 
sponsive sections loses the significance that Clementi attaches 
to it (p. 52); for one of its instances (40) must fall within the 
real “mesodos (if such there be),” with another Ipsa at the 
beginning of the following line. This theory had better be 
abandoned, once and for all. 

One point on the prosody of the poem. I made an attempt to 
relieve it of the metrical strait-jacket into which some editors 
had thrust it.1* With part of that attempt Clementi is in 
sympathy (p. 86). He accuses me of a mistake, however, in 
objecting to the alteration of Phoebus into Apollo (1. 91) on 
the grounds that the metre is satisfactory enough and that the 
elision of the monosyllable me before Apollo is unexampled. He 
points out (what I had been aware of before) that me is thus 
elided in Virgil and Catullus (pp. 262f.). But I was speaking 
not of all Latin poetry but of the work under discussion and of 
the simple character of the elisions permitted by its author. I 
would still regard the “ emendation ” erroneous. 

On the date and authorship of the poem the author wisely, 
perhaps, ends with a non liquet, though since it is by no means 
sure that the poet has Apuleius in mind, it were better to set 
the terminus a quo as the reign of Hadrian rather than ec. 160 
A.D. I still have a fondness for the explanation that I sug- 
gested,’* namely that the poem was written early in the reign 


11 Rev. des Et. Lat., op. cit., pp. 83-86. 
121911, p. 10; 1928, p. 31. 

14 Rev. Etud. Lat., op. cit., pp. 91-92. 
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of Antoninus Pius and possibly by Florus. Indeed if “ Caesar” 
(1. 74) be taken in the technical sense that came in under 
Hadrian, the exact date of the poem would be 138 A. D., when 
as Hadrian’s heir Antoninus Pius received the title of Caesar, 
which he held only till Hadrian’s death in that same year. But 
I cheerfully admit that the matter is not decided beyond 
peradventure. 

In conclusion, I would not imply by the above strictures that 
this work is lacking in value. It is the fruit of years of wide- 
reading and assiduous toil and it contains important informa- 
tion.®> But when a fourth edition appears, we hope that it will 
pay some deference to Hesiod’s precept that the half is better 


than the whole. 
E. K. RAnp. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. XI. Cambridge, the 
University Press, 1936. Pp. xxvii 997. 


The task originally set for the Cambridge Ancient History 
series was the tremendous one of presenting in an attractive 
manner and yet worthily of modern scholarship all the many 
phases through which the culture of the Mediterranean has 
passed, in its retarded or its sudden changes, from the beginning 
of recorded history to the time of Constantine the Great. With 
this long volume, which presents the history and cultural ac- 
complishments of the Roman Empire under the Flavian and 
Antonine principates and the contrasting civilizations of its 
neighbors beyond the borders, the important historical effort of 
the entire series approaches its end. In this long view the new 
volume will command the respect of all serious scholars in the 
field, the recognition of the courage and persistence of the 
editorial staff, and the gratitude for the generous gift of their 
time and specialized abilities on the part of the twenty-one 
British and European scholars who contributed to it. Individual 
differences of historical decision, even severe criticism, must be 
regarded as subordinate to the fact that any student or special- 
ized scholar has now available, in this series, a safe point of 
departure in any effort he may wish to make to broaden or 
deepen his knowledge of the history of antiquity in any of its 
multiple forms of expression. 


15 The author deserves the thanks of scholars for his discovery of the 
only other copy besides that found by Omont of the editio princeps of 
Pithou in 1587. Incidentally, had Sannazaro printed his copy, with his 
emendations, the credit for the princeps would have fallen to him, 
some eighty years before. 
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The volume opens with a chapter by M. Charlesworth which 
gives a favorable judgment, on the whole, of the rule of the 
Flavian dynasty. As displayed particularly in his treatment of 
Domitian, Charlesworth maintains a careful balance between the 
bitter attacks upon him of contemporary Roman writers, the 
fact of his good appointments to provincial posts, and the satis- 
factory results of these appointments in good administration. 
The attempt to formulate into a readable text the small amount 
of literary evidence and the mass of archaeological remains upon 
the peoples of northern Europe is undertaken by Dr. G. Ekholm 
of Uppsala University and Professor A. Alféldi of Buda-Pest. 
It is obvious that these scholars know the archaeological evidence 
from their respective areas. Nevertheless, the Germania of 
Tacitus still bulks large in their accounts, as I suppose it must 
continue to do. Even with the skeleton furnished by the 
Germania the land is still filled with ghosts of peoples that once 
lived. Fibulae, buckles and drinking horns cannot be shaped 
into the ribbing, much less the flesh, of any living people. The 
further north one travels with Dr. Ekholm, the further one 
moves into a land of historical mists. When one arrives at the 
Finns, a Roman wine ladle and a few fundamental loan-words 
from the Norse (p. 67) become the only historical substance 
which remains. Contrary to the belief of ancient historians, 
Alfoldi regards and treats the Getan culture as distinct from the 
Dacian and the two peoples as different elements of a larger 
Thracian stock. Only when he comes to the Dacians does the 
reader feel that the historical ground is firm. 

Rostovtzeff’s section of Chapter III on the problem of the 
Scythians and Sarmatians suffers inevitably from the same 
preponderance of merely archaeological evidence, though his 
skill in the use of such material is always masterly. His dis- 
tinction between Sarmatians and Sauromatians (see also his 
Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, p. 113) is here maintained 
(p. 91). Mention of a Sarmatian, King Sauromates, in Pliny’s 
letters to Trajan (X, 63, 64, 67), and inscriptions of that time 
had led me to the opposite conclusion. Rostovtzeff’s sections 
on the Parthians and Parthian-Roman relations are new and 
fresh. As is his excellent habit, he has enlarged the scope of 
his discussion by treating the adjacent cultures and peoples on 
every side. His intimate knowledge of the new and important 
archaeological material obtained by the Yale excavations at 
Dura appears on every page. As usual he is vigorous and con- 
vincing in his presentation. 

The discussion of the army and the frontier policies and 
activities of the Flavians has been done by Ronald Syme of Ox- 
ford (ch. IV) with too little attention to the river fleets and to 
the navy in general. Syme begins his chapter unfortunately— 
with a characteristically artificial phrase of Tacitean pessimism 
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regarding the narrow scope and lack of historical interest which 
faces one who writes upon the Empire. This, of course, is amply 
belied by the fascination of Tacitus’ own narrative. Syme in- 
tensifies this false start by the statement that the imperial story 
is dull as compared with that of the Republic, and that Augustus 
meant it to be so. This is only true if the constant and destruc- 
tive civil wars of the later Republic, which seems as depressing 
to the reviewer as they seemed to the poets of the Augustan 
period, are to be regarded as historically uplifting and exciting. 
That peace, too, may offer its major blessings and enthralling 
interests may be seen variously in this same volume. Among 
other examples stands the analysis, done by E. Albertini, of the 
Collége de France (ch. XII), of the penetration of Africa, Spain 
and Gaul by Roman-Italian ideas, and of the toughness and per- 
sistence of native fashions, modes of life and habits of thought 
in these same areas. Albertini has here presented, with great 
knowledge and sympathy, much material toward an understand- 
ing of the decentralization of ancient Mediterranean culture as 
its frontiers were advanced in the north. In like manner the 
Tacitean phrase quoted by Ronald Syme is disproven by Canon 
Streeter in chapter VII, upon the Rise of Christianity. There 
the reader will find that the apostles and early converts were 
human beings, bringing with them into the forming Church 
their individual psychologies and their own petty problems. 
The shift of ideologies in the Christian communities brought 
about after the fall of Jerusalem by the increase in conversions 
of Gentiles in admirably treated (pp. 268-272). “The Jew 
sought after righteousness, the Greek after wisdom.” 

Ronald Syme’s knowledge is both wide and accurate, though 
presented, perhaps, in too great detail. Disagreement will 
chiefly arise with his summary phrases. He states that Roman 
foreign policy was, on the whole, indifferent to economic ad- 
vantages (p. 139). It is certainly doubtful whether any great 
state supported upon, and supporting, a highly articulated 
economic structure can afford to be so. This is particularly true 
of Arabia, which gives rise to Syme’s generalization, as shown by 
Augustus’ luckless venture under Aelius Gallus along the Arabian 
coast (see J. G. C. Anderson in Cambridge Ancient History X, 
pp. 249-250. The economic motivation of the expedition to 
Arabia goes back to Strabo, a friend and companion of Aelius 
Gallus himself). The Parthian campaign of Trajan had also 
its economic bases (Consult Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities, p. 31, 
and R. P. Longden in this volume, p. 239). Economic con- 
siderations, along with military necessities and problems of ex- 
pansion, play their part likewise in the sound discussion of the 
peripheral provinces of Britain and of the Rhine and Danube 
(see pp. 516, 528-529), which are skillfully and interestingly 
handled in chapter XIII by R. G. Collingwood for Britain, K. 
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Stade of the Roman-German Archaeological Commission for the 
Rhine, and A. Alféldi for the Danubian areas. 

R. P. Longden has written the narrative of the principate of 
Nerva and Trajan, chapters V and VI, on the whole, well. In 
opposition to many scholars and to the obvious logic of a distant 
and difficult campaign, he regards the Parthian War in 114 
A. D. as the result of a sudden decision on the part of Trajan 
and refuses to believe (pp. 219, 239, note 2) that its preparatory 
period is the background of the correspondence of Pliny, as 
governor of Bithynia, with Trajan. In this decision he seems to 
close his eyes to much evidence which his own pages bring. For 
me Pliny X, 74 is decisive, by its implications, for the imminence 
of the war at that time and for Pliny’s knowledge that it was 
to come. 

Wilhelm Weber, of Berlin University, follows Canon Streeter’s 
vivid pages on the Rise of Christianity with the narrative of the 
principate of Hadrian and his three Antonine successors. In 
the sober volumes of this series the two chapters of Weber offer 
strange reading. It is not a question of his learning (for that 
is proven on every page). It is a matter of his method of presen- 
tation, his constant use of the rhetorical question (of which four 
appear on p. 295 alone), of his labored effort to precipitate in 
words the ideologies of millions of people of a given time and 
express the spirit of that age in felicitous phrases. At times the 
thought becomes as cryptic as the phrases. What is the meaning 
of “the long canker of peace” (p. 347) which preceded the 
campaign of Verus on the Eastern Front in 162 A.D.? Per- 
haps Weber believes that war is a source of cultural energy and 
strength, and peace a long process of corrosion and decay. I do 
not know. Marcus Aurelius (on p. 368) “saved the Empire 
from its perils from without, but himself, his own soul, he could 
not save.” Granting that Marcus Aurelius, as person, was a 
tragic figure, it is historically quite unimportant whether he 
saved his soul or lost it. Who, at any rate, can know whether he 
lost his soul or not? At the end of chapter IX an Emperor 
appears who embodied, according to Wilhelm Weber, a new 
spiritual unity. He was “the rising sun of a new world.” He 
proclaimed in his person a new order which was destined to 
abide. Who, pray, was this prophet of a new order, this supernal 
fruit of the new age? None other than our old friend Com- 
modus, slayer of elephants—also of lions—the Roman Heracles. 
If one must choose in historical writing between rhetorical 
passion and cold cynicism, give me cynicism. It is the safer 
guide in the direction toward truth. 

One returns with a feeling of greater security to the calmness 
and clarity of Hugh Last’s general discussion (chs. X and XT) 
of imperial administration. In marked contrast to his conserva- 
tism in acceptance of the dubious sources necessarily used in his 
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chapters upon early Rome (vol. VII, chs. 12, 18, 15) he here 
shows a refreshing reliance upon individual decisions and new 
interpretations, always backed by a thorough study of the source 
materials. Contrary to the current belief, he rejects the idea, in 
the imperial succession before Vespasian (pp. 407-408), of a 
single Lex de Imperio which at the outset of his principate 
presented each Emperor with a general grant of his powers. The 
precedents established by a gradual assumption of new functions 
by the forerunners of Vespasian were first conferred by a single 
enactment upon Vespasian himself. In my judgment, the old 
view, maintained by H. Stuart Jones (vol. X, p. 141), is still 
valid, though Last’s theory is engagingly presented. 

Another suggestion, which Last presents with some caution 
on p. 431, does not seem to me to be acceptable. This is that 
the change from freedmen to equites in high positions in the 
central government was a success “ for Republican ideals of gov- 
ernment against the menace of autocracy.” When this change 
came it was much too late to talk of Republican ideals. How- 
ever much one may be moved to contradict some of Last’s deci- 
sions, as, for example, his insistence (p. 477) on the rule of an 
“aristocracy ” at Rome and in the provinces, he is stimulating 
and has been willing, and able, to throw aside accepted and 
stereotype views. 

The excellence of the editorial plan followed at this point 
deserves mention and praise. Hugh Last had given a synoptic 
view, from the center outward, of imperial administration, its 
efforts at good government and its results. This is followed by 
five chapters on large sectors of the Empire, done in each case 
by noted scholars with specific and intimate knowledge in each 
region. By this approach the persistence of the native habits and 
the consequent variety of the cultures of the Empire receive their 
correct recognition. The areas west of the Adriatic and Cyren- 
aica, as successfully and interestingly done by Albertini, Colling- 
wood, the German archaeologist Stade, and the Hungarian 
scholar Alféldi, have already been mentioned. The eastern areas 
have fallen into equally competent hands. J. Keil has treated 
the Greek and Asia Minor provinces. A fine scholarship and 
profound knowledge of the regions is the warrant for the interest 
and value of chapter XV upon the provinces of southwestern 
Asia by Franz Cumont. H. Idris Bell, of the British Museum, 
has again shown his extraordinary knowledge, gained by years of 
work upon the Greek papyri, and his attractive and interesting 
style in a discussion of Egypt, which is extended by P. 
Romanelli’s treatment of Crete and the Cyrenaica. 

Time and space for this review are more than consumed. F. 
Sandbach of Cambridge has done the chapter upon Greek Liter- 
ature, E. E. Sikes of Cambridge that upon the Latin Literature 
of the Silver Age. J. Wight Duff is responsible for the inter- 
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esting chapter XIX upon social life in Rome and Italy. The 
choice of Professor G. Rodenwaldt of Berlin University for the 
discussion of the art and architecture of the period could not 
well have been bettered. The closing chapter on Roman law of 
the classic period fell to a competent specialist in W. W. Buck- 
land, of Cambridge University. 

This volume grows constantly more impressive as one reads it 
through. In the great mass of its details the reader may some- 
times lose himself and his sense of unity. But the period is one 
of marked changes and diversity. Perhaps it is the greatest 
praise of the volume that this impression results from its reading. 


WILLIAM LINN WESTERMANN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


GiorGio PasquaLi. Preistoria della poesia romana. Florence, 
G. C. Sansoni, 1936. Pp.xii-++ 85. Paper covers. L. 12. 


We live in a world of contrasts. Twelve years ago it fell to 
me, in one of the first reviews I ever wrote, to condemn a gran- 
diose attempt to tell (in three volumes) a history of Latin litera- 
ture before Greek influence; now it is my lot to review a more 
sober, more judicious, and altogether more critical pamphlet, 
that will have to be read carefully and seriously pondered by all 
future historians of early Roman letters. But we also live in a 
world of fashions, and it has been evident for some time that the 
fashion of theory (it is little more) concerning the saturnian 
metre has shifted more and more away from the opinions of its 
structure and origin that were held in favour still when I was 
an undergraduate, and which still perhaps hold the field in the 
handbooks. I say it is little more than a matter of fashionable 
or unfashionable theory; for the truth is that it is as much a 
tour de force now as ever to make bricks without straw, and it 
is so all the same whether the bricks be few or a whole waggon- 
load. How much new evidence is there? But sometimes, to 
change the metaphor, a straw shows which way the wind blows, 
and if there are not enough saturnian straws for making bricks 
with which to construct a solid edifice, is there not perhaps an 
odd straw or two to show us the set of the saturnian rhythm, 
quantitative or accentual ? 

For this is the prime question. It is something worse than 
unfortunate that Pasquali prejudges this entire issue in his 
opening words: “ chi scrive, ritiene non soltanto improbabile ma 
assurdo che il verso saturnio fosse accentuativo.” Why? Because 
it is inconceivable that one and the same poet, Livius Andronicus, 
should have been able to compose verses on two different prin- 
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ciples. Now that is no good reason for Pasquali’s assertion. It 
is a difficulty which those who maintain the accentual theory do 
not find altogether easy to overcome. For my own part I do not 
find it insuperable. Analogies drawn from the history of English 
prosody in the second half of the fourteenth century or from 
experiments such as those of the late poet-laureate have been 
urged by Lindsay and Hardie. Housman’s was a “creative 
genius ” equally at home in two totally different rhythmical 
principles—in different languages, yes. There’s the rub. The 
question is not, as I see it, merely whether one and the same poet 
(not versifier, if you please, but poet) could compose in two 
different systems of verse, for he may and can and does; but 
whether one and the same language, at a given stage in its 
history, can admit extensive and free composition in two rhyth- 
mical systems so fundamentally different as the quantitative and 
the aecentual. That the answer to this question is and must be 
in the affirmative is proved by the history of post-classical Latin 
versification, in the third century after Christ. 

Pasquali might have used better arguments, such as Leo’s or 
Zander’s, in favour of the quantitative theory. He makes much 
of the contention, enunciated by Meillet, that the principle of 
counting two short syllables equivalent to one long syllable is a 
Greek innovation. The argument is not pertinent until the 
saturnian is first proved quantitative; and it is irrelevant if the 
saturnian was accentual. The proper method to handle the 
problem is to start not with an assertion but with an examina- 
tion of the extant saturnian lines. There of course the trouble 
is that either theory may be made to work—after a fashion. 
Hence we are forced back upon other considerations. But if 
Pasquali’s main premise be granted (I do not grant it), much 
might be said for his general theory (not for some of its details). 
It is, in brief, that practically every one of the various forms of 
both members of a saturnian is to be found in Greek poetry. 
Pasquali quotes, after Leo, numerous specimens from the cantica 
of the Agamemnon and the Choephori for comparison with the 
first member of the saturnian, before the diaeresis, and examines 
such differences as they show. These differences he unjustifiably 
minimises. Similarly, in the second member of the saturnian 
we are to recognise substantially three types of Greek verse—the 
ithyphallic, the iambic dimeter, and the so-called “ Reizianus.” 
The coincidences, as he calls them, between Greek rhythms and 
the saturnian cola are not, Pasquali holds, fortuitous; “dimmi 
con chi pratichi e ti diréd chi sei” is a sound principle for both 
Greek and Latin metrics. There is no mistaking with what we 
are dealing; nor can the “ coincidences ” which are “ observed ” 
be due to accident. 

What then is the degree of relationship? Not, says Pasquali, 
a common inheritance, but borrowing by the Latins, nay by a 
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Roman (this is emphasised, pp. viii, 33; pity that Pasquali does 
not know his name, p. 60 “noi non sapremo mai il nome di quel 
Latino, di quel . . . Romano,” as Fick knew the name of his 
Homeric redactor!), borrowing from the Greeks, not indeed (how 
could it be?) of the saturnian, but of the cola by the union of 
which that Roman genius created the saturnian! When did this 
marvel happen, we ask: “in eta molto antica” is the reply (p. 
33), yes in the sixth century B.C. (p. 72), at the end of that 
century (p. ix). And a case can be made out for cultural con- 
tacts between Rome or Latium and the Greek world at that 
period (pp. 60 sqq.). 

But then what becomes of Italic saturnians? Pasquali writes 
“devo confessare che io non conosco codesti antichi saturni 
italici.” A confession of ignorance, in all earnest! Pasquali is 
well aware, to be sure, of Buecheler’s claim that two North Oscan 
inscriptions (J. D. 216, 218) are written in saturnian rhythm. 
But he dismisses them as very doubtful saturnians, and, if such, 
as due to Roman influence: “i saturnii di Corfinio, se saturnii 
sono, saranno un fenomino di romanizzazione.” With this I 
should never agree. We may indeed take warning, as I have 
written elsewhere (Foundations, p. 388, n. 4) “that Buecheler 
scanned as saturnians (as well as translated) an Oscan inscrip- 
tion of Bovianum Vetus (J. D. 169) which he took to be com- 
plete, but which Pauli subsequently showed to consist of mere 
fragmentary lines, broken on both left and right!” A better 
argument, for Pasquali’s purpose, would be that the inscription 
of Corfinium shows elements foreign to Italic tradition, not only 
because it presents to us the fully developed epitaph, a thing con- 
spicuously rare in the dialects, but also because it is permeated 
with Greek influence (e.g. wranias empratois, praicime perse- 
ponas afded). As for the “ carmen Oscum,” as Buecheler labelled 
it, from Anzi—is it a “carmen” at all? And if it is, still it is 
written in the Greek alphabet, and may well therefore show other 
Greek influences as well. But Pasquali dismisses also the Faliscan 
saturnian foied uino pipafo, cra carefo—this on metrical 
grounds. Here too he might have confirmed his case by pointing 
out that the erotic scene on the vases bearing this text must 
ultimately be of Greek derivation. Evidently, however, Pasquali 
has not read Vetter’s important paper, Glotta, XIV (1925), pp. 
26-31, on the Faliscan inscription (CIE 8079) : 

ceres far me[1 ferc]tom l[o]uf[ir] ui[no]m [dou]iad 
euios mama z[e]xtos med f|if]iqod 
prauios urnam so[kruei?] porded karai 
eqo [u]rnel[a] telafitai dupes 
arcentelom hut[ jilom peparai douiad 
in which Vetter’s claim to have discovered saturnian rhythm is 
not without foundation, and in which there is no manifest Greek 
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influence as there is at Corfinium. Vetter’s contentions, in fact, 
have greatly strengthened Buecheler’s and Friedrich’s original 
discovery, and it does not appear at all that Pasquali has 
demolished the Italic saturnian. 

Again, on Pasquali’s theory, what becomes of any Indo- 
Kuropean rhythmical inheritance that the Italic peoples may 
have had? This he boils down to mere alliterative “ carmina,” 
and he analyses the prayer to Mars at the swouetaurilia (Cato, 
agr. 141) into constituent rhythmical elements—as Norden, with 
some differences, had done before him. And here he is prepared 
to admit analogies with Keltic alliterative prose and with early 
Germanic verse, but he allows the analogy with north-western 
European forms to go thus far, and no farther; that is, he admits 
comparisons only in linguistic units which can hardly be said to 
be concerned with rhythm strictly defined but imply rather 
“una forma letteraria, 0, se letteraria par troppo, si dica una 
forma espressiva, commune agli Indoeuropei del nordovest ”; 
comparisons in vocabulary and morphology he freely admits, for 
they are not to be denied. 

Pasquali has put his case so temperately and so persuasively 
that I regret to proclaim myself unconvinced. I think he has 
argued his case, not too strictly, but too straitly. The extant 
saturnian material is too small in bulk, if not too dubious in 
rhythmical character, to sustain a categorical judgment such as 
many would fain have. Take the saturnians alone, by them- 
selves, and it is theoretically possible to defend either the 
accentual or the quantitative theory. Hence the qualified judg- 
ment, which is all that we can hope for, must rest at least as 
much on what we know of the history of Latin utterance, both 
before and after the period in which the extant saturnians were 
written, as upon an examination of the actual lines that we have. 

It is clear, however, that final judgment must wait on a greatly 
increased knowledge not only of comparative Indo-European 
metrics,’ but also of primitive Italic rhythms.? What the ancients 
thought about the saturnian is of little or no help, but such stray 
hints as Horace’s rudis et Graecis intactt carminis auctor (if 
Horace was actually thinking of saturnians when he wrote that) 
will eventually be worth taking into account. We are left, there- 
fore, with no better means of reaching even an interim finding 
than such as is indicated by our knowledge of the enunciation of 
Latin, and of the Latin sense for rhythm, through the long his- 
tory of the language. It is now generally agreed that Italic, 
Latin included, developed an initial accent in the place of the 


1 There are signs that in time we shall know more; ef. Friedrich, Phil. 
Woch., LVII (1937), pp. 308 ff. 

? Here too there are pointers to new enquiries (see, for example, Jdg. 
Forsch., LIV (1936), pp. 153, 278), though it must be acknowledged 
that these are not as yet very promising. 
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Indo-European free accent, and that in this peculiarity it agreed 
with Keltic and Germanic. It does not follow that these three 
branches made the same accentual change together or at the 
same time; there are chronological considerations which tell 
rather against that conclusion. But it does appear, French 
theorists notwithstanding, from the dialect evidence and the Latin 
evidence combined, that the new accent was an accent of stress. 
Now it is extremely important to observe that the effect of such 
an accent had not completely worked itself out by the date of our 
earliest Latin records (witness such forms as sakros, numasiot, 
iouestod, and above all else the careful preservation of a distinc- 
tion of quantity in the utterance of vowel sounds), had not quite 
fully worked itself out even by the time of Plautus. A native 
rhythm, dependent on accent and composed of cola such as 
Meillet (Origines, pp. 12 sqq.) has traced back to Indo-European 
—marked by a number of syllables that was more or less fixed, 
and hence by a certain distribution of the accents—might, with 
some difficulty, have been brought under quantitative rules at any 
time within those two limits of date—by a sort of compromise. 
Is not that just what happened? And the saturnians that we have 
are the final (unsuccessful) result of the compromise, a failure, 
on the verge of disappearing by the third century B.C.? The 
history of the Latin accent itself points to just such a compromise 
between the native Italic and the Greek system,’ with Greek 
influence prevailing in cultivated literary circles, but, in the end, 
it also, unsuccessful and abandoned. The quantitative verse of 
comedy likewise had to come to terms with accent—hence the old 
problem of ictus and word-accent. Greek influence held in check 
for some centuries the north-western European system of accent 
and partially “ mediterraneanised ”—for a time—the utterance 
of Latin, just as it partly mediterraneanised the Latin vocabulary. 
Somewhat parallel are other features of Latin, for example the 
attempt of Pacuvius to restore to Latin, after the Greek fashion, 
a free use of compounds; this was shorter lived. Again, the 
restoration of the full value of -s in classical verse was foreign 
to the popular pronunciation, but clearly a necessity in order to 
make the hexameter finally successful in Latin. The long delayed 
perfecting of the hexameter itself tells the same story. All in 
all, the nature and history of the nwmerus saturnius, so long as 
it lasted, seem to be peculiarly similar to those of the very speech 
of the Saturnia tellus. 

Finally, as Lindsay quite rightly stressed, the alliteration that 
“belongs to the essence of saturnian, as of other European 
accentual verse,” and not only alliteration but also phenomena 
of assonance and consonance point away from Greece. Pasquali 


See Buck’s brief but eminently sane statement (Comp. Gram., 1933, 
p. 167). 
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makes no attempt to deal with the striking co-incidence that 
such alliterative linking as is characteristic of certain types of 
native Old Irish verse seem to occur in some of our saturnians; 
compare 

lug scéith, scal find 

fo nimib ni rabe bed mac nAine aidblithir, 
and 

inmortales mortales si foret fas flere, 

flerent diuae Camenae Naeuium poetam. 


Even at the risk of being dubbed old-fashioned I still see the 
balance of evidence in favour of the accentual theory,* or at least 
of a semi-accentual theory. It is precisely because our extant 
saturnians belong mainly to the third century that “there is 
nothing surprising in the difficulty of finding a form applicable 
to all saturnians.” At first an accentual verse, a desperate 
attempt was made to bring it under the quantitative rules of 
Greek metres. But the attempt failed so badly that it ended by 
destroying utterly the saturnian verse; and so saturnians ceased 
to be written. 


J. WHATMOUGH. 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY. 


Physiologus, ed. F. Sporponz. In Aedibus Societatis “ Dante 
Alighieri,” Milan 1936. Pp. cxvii+ 332. L 60. 


During the thirteen centuries or more of its popularity as a 
Christian folkbook, the Physiologus, in its Greek branch alone, 
passed into such a bewildering variety of textual forms that few 
scholars have even hoped for an edition of the Greek text that 
should render a critical account of the entire body of traditional 
data. Such an edition, however, lies before us in the book under 
review. For its preparation the editor has completely collated 
no less than seventy-seven Greek manuscripts—more than twice 
as many as had previously been mentioned in this connection. 
Moreover, he has explored the relationships of these MSS in 
detail, has drawn up stemmas for the principal recensions, and 
has reported the variant readings of all the significant MSS in 
his elaborate critical notes at the bottom of the page. Without 
reckoning the types peculiar to individual manuscripts or to 
relatively small groups of MSS, the Greek Physiologus may be 
said to exist in three principal versions: I, the original Physt- 
ologus, dating from around 200 A. D.; II, the Byzantine recen- 


‘It is astonishing to find Lindsay’s ironical statement (Harly Latin 
Verse, ch. i) of Leo’s views misconstrued by Koster and Lenchantin as 
meaning that Lindsay had abandoned his own theory. What Lindsay 
would have said to that! 
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sion inappropriately referred to by Goldstaub (Philologus, 
Suppl. Bd. VIII, p. 371) as “die mittelgriechische Redaktion 
des Pseudo-Epiphanios ” (cf. Sbordone, p. xliii) ; and III, the 
Pseudo-basilian recension, in which the allegorical explanations 
are ascribed to St. Basil (cf. Goldstaub, Byz. Zeit., VIII, pp. 
516 ff.). These three recensions are edited separately by Sbor- 
done in the present volume, while the forty-eight chapters of 
the vulgar Greek metrical version, which might have been edited 
separately, are appended severally to the corresponding chapters 
in recensions I and II, from which they are derived. At the 
end there is an “Appendix ceterorum capitum quae praeter 
singulas tres redactiones individua supersunt ” and an “ Index 
nominum et verborum notabilium.” A brief but adequate com- 
mentary dealing with the sources and diffusion of the zoological 
and other traditions mentioned in the text, together with a list 
of parallel passages in ecclesiastical and later writers, is appended 
to each of the forty-eight chapters of the oldest Physiologus and 
to those chapters of the later recensions which deal with new 
animals or with new dices. These notes, in which the editor 
shows a first-hand acquaintance with a wide range of naturalistic 
and theological literature and in which he has occasionally 
pointed out for the first time the presumable or probable sources 
of the narrative found in the text, provide the most complete 
and most systematic conspectus of Physiologus-parallels, for 
ancient and Byzantine literature at least, that has yet appeared 
in any one place. Commentary of this sort is welcome here, 
as it might not be in another text, because the substance of the 
Phystologus passed into innumerable books of every kind in the 
Middle Ages, because its stories are often of obscure origin, and 
because the critical literature on the subject is scattered and 
hence not easy to consult. The value of the notes on recensions 
II and III is enhanced by the editor’s practice of pointing out 
briefly, that they may be comprehended at a glance, those 
particular features of each chapter which are new in comparison 
with the old Physiologus. In the Prolegomena, and in connec- 
tion with the II text of the oldest recension, from which the 
most popular Latin, as well as the Armenian, Georgian, and 
younger Syriac versions were derived, there is an illuminating 
discussion of the Latin Phystologus based upon new manuscript 
materials, wherein the author contributes substantially to our 
knowledge of the tradition and clears up much that was pre- 
viously obscure. It is welcome news (p. lxviii) that he is pre- 
paring to edit one or more of these important Latin texts; they 
are likely to be of great help in the study of later bestiaries. 
Modern editions of the Physiologus hitherto have been in- 
complete and based upon only a few, sometimes upon only one, 
manuscript. The editio princeps by Ponce de Leon (Rome 1587: 
reproduced without indication of its identity in Migne, P. G., 
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XLII, 517 ff.) consisted of twenty-five chapters belonging to 
a greatly modified Byzantine recension (no. IL) and was further 
altered by the editor himself. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that Sbordone (pp. ciiif.) has identified at least one of 
the three MSS used by Ponce de Leon, that he found four hand- 
written copies of the latter’s edition on Mt. Athos, and that he 
recognizes in cod. Paris. 834 the very copy that Ponce de Leon 
wrote out and submitted to his printer (p. xxix). As a supple- 
ment to the editio princeps A. Mustoxydes and D. Schinas 
(SvAAoyy EAAnuixdv, Venice, 1817) published eleven 
chapters belonging to the same recension and taken from cod. 
Marcianus IV 35 (= Nani 257) ; but it was not until 1855 that 
an edition appeared that was fairly representative of the 
Physiologus in its oldest form: I refer to the text published by 
J. B. Pitra in the third volume of his Spicilegiwm Solesmense 
upon the basis of cod. Paris. 2426 (—A). Besides A, Pitra 
reported the readings of five other MSS, the most valuable of 
which, in spite of many glosses and scholia, was Paris. 2509 
(=TI). Lauchert’s edition of 1889 (Gesch. des Phys., pp. 
229 ff.) rests mainly upon W (= Vind. theol. gr., 128), with 
occasional adoptions from A. Two years later another old text 
(= = Mosquensis 298) was described by A. Karnejev,’ and in 
1894 the same scholar (Byz. Zeit., III, pp. 26 ff.) published the 
Physiologus in Mosquensis 432 (= II), which was found to be a 
close representative of the previously unknown form of the Greek 
text from which the Armenian, Latin (AB), and younger Syriac 
versions depend. In 1896 Zuretti (Stud. Ital. di Fil. Class., 
V, pp. 113 ff.) published, along with v and t which belong mainly 
to recension II, and with p which marked the first appearance in 
print of recension III, the old and valuable text contained in 
Ambros. E16 sup. (=a). Finally, we may mention the 
illustrated codex from Smyrna (=H, saec. xi) described and 
abundantly quoted by Strzygowski and Goldstaub in Byz. 
Archiv., Heft 2 (1899), the text of which is closely akin to A. 
EH, a beautiful MS and valuable in other ways, perished when 
the Evangelical School, to which it belonged, was burned by the 
Turks in 1922; but Sbordone has had the good fortune to find 
what he assures us is a faithful copy of the same in a 17th 
century MS on Mt. Athos (E’). 

With the exception of M (= Ambros. A 45 sup., saec. xii or 
xiii?) which is closely related to T, and of O (Barocc. 951), 
which belongs in the W family, the manuscripts above mentioned 
include the most important of those used by Sbordone in con- 
structing his text of the old Phystologus; the others need not 
concern us here. Sbordone finds that the manuscripts fall into 
four main groups, represented respectively by MI, Sads, WO, 


1In Materiali i samietki po literaturnoi istorii Fisiologa. St. Peters- 
burg, 1890; cf. Polivka in Archiv f. slav. Philol., XIV, pp. 374 ff. 
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and AEII. According to his stemma no one of these four tradi- 
tions depends in origin on any of the others, but each, in spite of 
later modifications, goes back more or less independently to the 
archetype itself. This means that the choice of variants must 
often be arbitrary, since the readings themselves in many cases 
cannot be judged on the basis of their intrinsic merits. Thus, 
on p. 23, 1. 5, we do not know whether to read rovrov otv rov 
tporov With MI and Sbordone, or to omit it with SaWOAETI and 
the Aethiopic version. Problems of this nature necessarily con- 
front us on every page. The present edition is critical in the 
sense that it eliminates much that has little or no authority in 
the four traditions or that is otherwise patently spurious; but 
beyond this point the Physiologus continues to defy scientific 
editing. Sbordone believes that MIT contains on the whole the 
oldest and best tradition, though he offers no proof of this in his 
preface (pp. xlv ff.) and he points out that this family, like 
each of the others, has admitted a number of false additions and 
changes. Moreover, M contains only 38 chapters and I only 15. 
It may well be—and, as will be seen later, I have additional 
reasons for so thinking—that the MI family preserves the right 
reading more frequently than the others; but, in the presence of 
four traditions that are parallel as far back as the editor has 
been able to trace them,? it is better to choose between doubtful 
readings with reference to a plurality of good witnesses (and the 
greater the plurality the better) than to rely upon the authority 
of any one. For example, I should prefer MT'WO to 3aAE, but 
not MI to SaWOAE. Sbordone’s text is in large part eclectic, 
as any modern text of the Physiologus must be, and for that 
reason it was important to call in all the old witnesses. As it is, 
he has not done so; he never cites the faithful old Aethiopic 
version, which Hommel assigned with good reason to the 5th 
century, nor Tychsen’s old Syriac, of about the same age, nor 
the Latin of Cahier’s codex C. Although these translations are 
of little use in determining the precise phraseology of the Greek 
text, they nevertheless furnish valuable testimony concerning the 
presence or absence of many sentences and paragraphs in the 
ancient Physiologus. The absence in Sbordone’s critical appa- 
ratus of any reference to these old translations is the more sur- 
prising in view of the fact that he brings in such relatively 
worthless testimony (for the Greek text) as that of the 12th- 
century chronicler Michael Glycas, who paraphrases some 
chapters of the Physiologus, that of Ps.-Eustathius. who para- 
phrased the text of the relatively late II recension and conflated 
even that with extraneous sources (cf. Wellmann in Hermes, LII, 
126 ff.; F. Zépfl, Der Kommentar des Ps.-Eusth. zum Hexa- 


2 Sbordone states, however, that WO and AEIII are on the whole later 
forms of the text than MI and Zads, and that they are more closely akin 
to the latter than to MT. 
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emeron, Miinster, 1927), and that of Hermes Trismegistos, whose 
Kyranides (recensions 1 and 2) the editor reckons usually among 
the imitations of the Physiologus, but occasionally also among 
its sources. On p. lxxviii Sbordone demonstrates that the text 
of the Phystologus used by Ps.-Eustathius belonged to the pecu- 
liar II recension; and from this starting point he makes an 
interesting deduction concerning the date of the original Physi- 
ologus: “Id. opus (the Hexaemeron of Ps. Eust.) ad IV? saeculi 
exitum conscriptum esse constat: sequitur ut codicis II arche- 
typus eo saec. ineunte circiter comparatus sit, familia vero AEI 
(cuius lectiones saepe deteriores quam II, ordo vero et numerus 
capp. puriorem fontem testantur) saeculo III° exeunte, re- 
censiones ideo antiquissimae MI et Sads ad annum fere 200% 
referantur.” This tends to confirm Lauchert’s view that the 
Physiologus originated some time in the 2nd century after 
Christ, as against that of Wellmann who recently assigned it 
(on mistaken grounds, it must be said) to the last quarter of 
the 4th. 

It was unfortunate, though doubtless unavoidable, that Sbor- 
done failed to find and use what is certainly the best, and 
probably also the oldest, of all Greek manuscripts of the Physi- 
ologus, namely, cod. 397 of the Pierpont Morgan Library in 
New York. I call it G, since it was formerly at Grottaferrata 
(Cryptoferratensis A 33, saec. 10 ad. fin.). G@ contains the first 
47 chapters of the old Physiologus followed by a short paragraph 
concerning the cuckoo, which has no symbolical explanation and 
makes no reference to 6 ®vowoAdyos. The order of the chapters 
shows definite kinship with that in MT, although it differs there- 
from in many particulars, especially toward the end, and is often 
closer than M to the order of A and the Aethiopic, which has been 
adopted by Lauchert and Sbordone. In the text also G has more 
in common with M or MT than with any other group, and yet 
with one exception (chap. 25, p. 87, lines 1-2: éo7. £G0v—xadoior) 
it contains none of the scholia or the rewritten or added passages, 
which Sbordone lists on pp. xlvif. as being peculiar to M or to 
MI. In other words, although G@ shares many good readings 
alone with MI, it rarely agrees with them in error or in omission 
of genuine passages; and the same is true of G in relation to 
the groups ads, WO, and AEITI respectively: with a few dubious 
exceptions it has none of the spurious additions, revisions, and 
corruptions belonging to these families that are enumerated by 
Sbordone on pp. xlviii-li. The following variants will further 
illustrate the character of G’s text: Title, Siv BiBros hvarodo- 
yxy. Page 7%, lines 3-4 (Sbordone) rov—Xpuordv om. GQ. 8, 1 
dvareoov—Aewv MI om. GSASWOAETIO, the Aethiopic version, 
and Latin C; against this testimony it is surely not wise to follow 
MI with Sbordone, even though the words in question are part 
of the biblical passage here quoted. 8, 3, ds (om. G) dyow 6 ©. 
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aliter SaWO. 11, 2, ali 
aliter. 16,1, xadkds om. GMT. 17, 1, drav post 
yovewy MI'W ad&yOnvar puxpov adrovs (ibid.) G. 17, 4, épxerar 
post jpépa WOAITI om. 21, 2, ra GMTaWO om. 
SAEI. 21, 5, GMTaW om. SOAEITI. 22, 1, xadds- 
vuxtixopaxos SWOAEII om GMTa. 22, 5, of cat GMT 
om. SaWOAKTI. 23, 2, ras om. 24, 
3, dmodvoduevos GMT. 25, 7, MT'Sa. 
Ibid. youot GAETI yeuot a wAnpoid. 29, 5, A€yovar 
otv, yap, etc.) G3asW A€yovres MAETL. 32, 6, xad@s—évaypov 
MWO om.GasAEKIIOQ; this again is one of the many places 
where the choice of variants can be made only by weight of 
testimony, and here, as often, I should disagree with the editor’s 
choice (MWO). 34, 1, é6rav GWO 37, 4, 
7. yp. SaWOAEIL. 38, 2, ciowéupas GasAE 
(which is to be preferred) ciorevoas M éorevoas T' ciceAPov WO 
éxméoas Sbordone. 39, 3, post éeoriv SaWOAIA om. 
GMTEIL. 51, 5-6, (Sbordone) om. 
GMIa. 78, 2, xai—airys AET (Sbordone) om. and the 
Aethiopic; I think that this sentence should be bracketed or 
left out. 93, 1, povdyapds kai GMT om. rell. 99, 2-7, 6 
GMT'3a(A)s and Aeth. om. WOAEITI. Pp. 113- 
115: GSWsy and the Aethiopic have chapters 35 and 35a, in- 
cluding the ten bracketed lines PaaB—faoired’s (113, 8-17), 
which are probably genuine. On the other hand neither of these 
chapters is in MI, and no. 35 is not in AEII. But no. 35b is 
found only in MT and should have been treated as spurious. 
131, 6-8, 7 8& dvois—eioépyerar: G and the Aethiopic as well as 
all the other MSS have these lines, but Sbordone brackets them 
on the ground that their substance pertains more properly to the 
stag than to the elephant; that is quite unwarrantable, since the 
Christian author of the Physiologus, or his source, often confuses 
the ancient zoological traditions. 

For recension II the editor has used thirty-two manuscripts, 
and here the variations are even more numerous and complex 
than in the first recension. The situation is thus effectively 
described on p. xxx: “ Secundi quoque Physiologi, quem byzan- 
tinum viri docti nominare consueverunt, diuturna vis atque 
efficientia per longum saeculorum ordinem in varios textus erupit. 
Maximam librorum congeriem ad tres singulos typos referre 
potui: unusquisque vero typus per complures recensiones haud 
mediocriter inter se diversas traditus est, neque modo, quod 
semper evenit, in numero et ordine capitum, vel, quod saepissime, 
in dicendi ratione ac genere una quaeque recensio a ceteris elus- 
dem typi segregatur, sed proprias et fabulas et interpretationes 
ex integro confictas induxit. Quin etiam singuli codices ad 
eandem recensionem ascripti, etsi multa sibi communia et a 
ceteris familiis diversa servaverunt, lectionibus propriis redun- 
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dant.” Undaunted by these difficulties, Sbordone proceeds to 
reconstruct as far as possible the archetypes of the three typi and 
by comparing these with each other, to arrive at something 
resembling the basic form of all three. His text (pp. 149-256) 
contains 27 chapters, although only 18 are common to the three 
types. The language of this recension is much further removed 
from the ancient norm than that of the old Physiologus. The 
redactor, for example, obviously did not know how to inflect 
yoy and ypiy (cf. p. 182, line 1; 183, 5; 184, 1); he uses dao 
and éx with the accusative and aya as preposition with the geni- 
tive (cf. 175, 1; 178, 8; 182, 7; 252, 4; 253, 2 al.) ; the dative 
in place of the accusative for direct object as in modern Greek 
(cf. 205, 1, 5 and 7); and such words and expressions as pavpos 
for peravoedys (219, 1), OvAn for Onrea (190, 2; 195, 7; al.), 
vepov for tdwp (218, 5-6), xara for (222, 1), avora for 
avioratat (150, 2), peyéOn (sic) as adjective for péya or peydda 
(153, 1; 154, 1; 158, 6; 182, 5), xaraBiwver for xaraBver (225, 7), 
(183, 1) for dzAoi, cAdver (192, 3) for KAde, pe 7d ods for 
7® wri (instrumental; 232, 1 and 233, 3), yAukurépa trip 
tov deopatwov (206, 5; cf. 207, 2), eore Sexdpevos for déxerar (253, 
8 and passim), and ai ixy@va. (178, 5). Partly for this reason, 
but also in consideration of the general history of popular books 
in Byzantine times, I cannot share the editor’s belief that the 
archetype of this recension is to be dated so far back as the fifth 
or sixth century; in my opinion it is hardly older than the 
eleventh. I am influenced by the analogy of such books as the 
Life and Fables of Aesop, Stephanites and Ichnelates, and Syn- 
tipas; which, between the 11th and 15th centuries, underwent a 
rapid evolution, at times into relatively more vulgar forms, and 
which in this period achieved their greatest propagation. More- 
over, the editorial tendencies which were responsible for the crea- 
tion of recension II must have been essentially the same as those 
which manifest themselves so abundantly in the individual MSS 
and groups of MSS of a much later day. Since it is quite 
unlikely that all the different forms of this recension have been 
projected by isolated traditions from periods six-to-ten hundred 
years antecedent to the manuscripts themselves, it follows that 
some of the textual evolution—indeed much of it—took place 
in late Byzantine times; and if some of it, why not all? There 
are no traces of this type of Physiologus previous to the 12th 
century (supposed date of the earliest MS), and shortly after- 
ward it became exceedingly popular—for what other reason than 
because it was created to suit the taste of that age? 

The so-called Ps.-Basilian recension (III), in which the 
interpretations are expressly attributed to St. Basil in each of 
the 30 chapters, is edited on pp. 259-299 on the basis of 16 
manuscripts, about five times as many as were previously known. 
The variants in these MSS are not nearly so numerous and 
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radical as in recension I]—owing possibly to respect for the 
name of Basil—and the style on the whole is much better. 
Sbordone assigns this recension to the tenth or eleventh century, 
since it is partially dependent on II; I should date it rather in 
the twelfth century. The text of 28 chapters had previously 
been published by Zuretti from cod. p. 490; cf. supra. 

In his commentary to each chapter Sbordone undertakes to 
distinguish between kindred traditions in other authors which 
belong with the source material of the Physiologus (fontes) and 
those which depend upon the Physiologus (e Physiologo). The 
distinctions thus made are often arbitrary and untrustworthy. 
Because a passage in the Kyrandies of Hermes or in Timotheos 
of Gaza bears a strong verbal resemblance to the story in the 
Physiologus, it does not follow of necessity that the author of 
this passage was indebted to the Physiologus; it is just as likely 
that his phraseology is derived from a common source. This is 
Wellmann’s view regarding Hermes and Timotheos, and it is 
supported by the consideration that these authors have much 
from other sources that is unknown to the Physiologus and that 
in comparison with the latter their reports of the same traditions 
are often more original. The many verbal agreements between 
Horapollo and the Phystologus must have led Sbordone to the 
erroneous conclusion that the former of these was indebted to 
the latter, had he not known that Horapollo got most of his stuff 
from Apion-Chaeremon. The reader may also feel some distrust 
when he finds George of Pisidia, and once or twice even Hermes 
(p. 102) and Timotheos (p. 55), listed among the sources as 
well as among the imitators of the Physiologus. In the note on 
the domdoxeAovn on p. 67 references should have been made to 
Strabo XV, 2, 12, Arrian Jnd., 31, and Ps.-Kallisthenes, ITI, 
17%. See also Miss Coulter’s article “ The Great Fish in Ancient 
Story” (Trans. Amer. Phil. Assn., LVII, pp. 32 ff.). On p. 85 
it is incorrectly stated that Aristotle once believed (De Gen. 
Anim., III, 6, 757% A) that the hyena changes its sex; in the 
passage referred to Aristotle is actively refuting that notion. For 
*Avaywyia On p. 112 one should read Karaywya; see Aelian, H. A., 
IV, 2, ad fin. In the note on the ddpoy (p. 116) reference might 
have been made to Oppian’s description of the dpvé (Cyn., II, 
445 ff.), which is similar in a number of points (mention of the 
animal’s fierceness and defiance of the hunter, its very sharp 
horns, its dwelling in the thickets, its horns becoming so firmly 
imbedded in another animal during combat that neither is able 
to free itself, and the arrival at length of a herdsman or plowman 
who comes upon the two bodies thus entangled) ; indeed it is not 
unlikely that the name ddpwy in the Physiologus is a corruption 
of dpvé. In the text of cod. G the animal’s name is intentionally 
omitted and a blank space left in its stead; and the following 
chapter deals with the évvSpos. As a possible source for the story 
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of the hydrippus (p. 175) Sbordone is able to cite only a faintly 
parallel passage from Basil; but the real source for the part of 
this story that pertains to the breeding of fish is undoubtedly 
the tradition reported by Herodotus (II, 93) concerning the 
habits of certain ix@ves ayeAaior; see also Aelian H. A., IX, 63. 
Incidentally the beginning of this account (178, 3) is more 
accurately told in the late Greek metrical version than in recen- 
sion II, for there, as in Herodotus, the male fish precede on the 
way out casting the sperm behind them to the females; on the 
return, according to Herodotus, the males follow the females 
and devour the eggs, but this is omitted in the metrical version 
and confused with the exodus in recension II. 

Certain features of this book make it hard to use. There is 
no table of contents and no headings at the top of pages, so that, 
in order to find any particular section or a given topic, it is 
necessary to waste time hunting it through page after page. The 
system of symbols used to designate manuscripts is also a nuis- 
ance, including as it does both capitals and lower-case letters 
from both alphabets. It entails the loss of much time, especially 
in an uncharted book such as this, to have to turn back and 
forth to the stemma, to the list of MSS, and to the sections 
describing these (of which there are two) in order to discover, 
for example, what AEIMA¢rydAapBé may imply concerning the 
text tradition. The nomenclature should be so devised as to 
reveal at a glance to what major group any individual MS chiefly 
belongs, e.g. Aa Ab Ac, Ba Bb Be, etc. For a good example see 
Chambry’s Aesop Fabulae. In his note on p. 26, 1. 3 the author 
bids the reader look in the Praefatio for further information on 
WO, but does not give him the page reference. Buried in the 
Prolegomena on p. li, where no one will find it, is the statement 
that the substance of p. 47, ll. 3-7 in the text is taken from Basil, 
but this pertinent information is omitted in the notes ad locum 
without even a cross reference. 

The imperfections mentioned above are of small account in 
comparison with the lasting value of the author’s contribution. 
His book, the result of an enormous amount of patient labor 
and research, will be welcomed as a valuable aid not only by 
Byzantine scholars but also by students of Romance, Slavic, 
medieval, and even oriental philology. Signor Sbordone deserves 
our best thanks and congratulations. The book is dedicated to 
the author’s distinguished teacher, Professor Alessandro Olivieri. 


B. E. PERRY. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


REVIEWS. 


Kiara BuUCHMANN. Die Stellung des Menon in der platonischen 
Philosophie (Philologus, Supplementband XXIX, 3). Leip- 
zig, Dietrich, 1936. Pp. 102. 


Accepting without question the opinion that the Theaetetus 
marks a turning-point between the “ middle ” and “late ” periods 
of Plato’s philosophical development, the author of this disserta- 
tion sets up the thesis that in the Meno we have an analogous 
document marking the end of the early “ aporetic ” period and 
the beginning of the “Lehrschriften” which present Plato’s 
positive philosophy. To establish this thesis she seeks to show 
first that the Socrates of the Meno unites the characteristics of 
the earlier and later portraits: In the Meno Socrates is at once 
“nichtwissender Frager und wissender Lehrer.” The structure 
of the dialogue, too, differs from that of the earlier ones—except 
the Protagoras—, having the two parts given over to investiga- 
tion separated by an interlude;* and in the réle given Socrates 
in these three parts again a combination of earlier and later 
forms is found: “ EHinsetzend mit einer Frage an Sokrates als 
einen Wissenden kehrt der Menon . . . zundchst dusserlich zur 
Form der friihen Dialoge zuriick, wachst in seinem Mittelteil 
zur Lehrform . . . und vereint schliesslich in der Untersuchung 
der Lehrbarkeit beide, die Lehrform mit der Frageform 
tiberdeckend.” 

The aporetic character of the early dialogues represents Plato’s 
own uncertainty, Dr. Buchmann insists, and the change in the 
Meno (which, she holds, does not end in an aporia) is to be 
explained by assuming that Plato had now found the solution to 
the Socratic problems in the two positive doctrines which are here 
introduced, that of the ¢e8os and dvdyvnows—with its corollary, 
6p0) Sega. The ciSos, of which this dialogue is the first to treat 
and of which it alone gives a real explanation (p. 38), is to be 
interpreted neither logically nor metaphysically (i.e. as trans- 
cendent) but as “ gegenstands-immanente Grundgestalt.” It 
solves the Socratic difficulty of the unity of virtue. The problem 
of the teachability of virtue is resolved by the new conception 
of “learning ” involved in dvdpvyois, while the new intellectual 
factor of 6p0) Soga clears up the relationship of virtue to 
knowledge. 

To review the arguments for and against the general theory 
of development would be fruitless; all that can profitably be 
done is to test the specific interpretations brought forward to 


1Such is the structure of the Protagoras also, but the interlude 
which in the latter is “ anmutsvolles Spiel ” is in the Meno “ bedeutung- 
svoller Ernst.” Plato took over in the Meno structural elements of the 
Protagoras but instilled into them deep meaning (p. 19). 
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support each new construction.? In the first place, one will ask 
how the theory of dvapyvyois solves anything if the «dos is not 
somehow separate from the particulars. To this the author 
answers with the contention that the advra ypyyara which the 
soul has “seen” are not the “ideas” but “alles iiberhaupt 
Seh- und Erfassbare,” “einfach das Gleiche . . . was sie auch 
in dieser Welt prinzipiell erkennen kann ” (p. 60, n. 142; pp. 65 
and 70). Yet obviously it was while disembodied that the soul 
got its knowledge so that what it “saw” could be only non- 
sensible; and, since in the Meno “to know” is admittedly to 
know the «idos, the ey that the soul has known must be non- 
sensible.® 

Whether transcendent or not, is the eiSos in the Meno a “ new 
conception” of Plato’s? One thinks immediately of the 
Euthyphro (5 D, 6 D-E, 111A). Dr. Buchmann has thought of 
it too (p. 51, n. 127); and, though she does not quite dare to 
declare the dialogue spurious, she can suggest no other way of 
avoiding the fact that it presents the notion of the «dos quite as 
clearly as the Meno. Her suspicions of it, however, are ground- 
less. Pointing to 5C (moidv dys she says 
that in the Huthyphro there is no difference among oiov, ti, 
and e¢iSos. Socrates’ demand for a definition, however, does not 


2 The author guards herself by occasional remarks such as this: “ Wie 
weit die inhaltliche Fassung der rein theoretischen Gehalt ... der 
tatsichlichen Auffassung Platons zu diesem Zeitpunkt entspricht, dtrfte 
sich endgiiltig vielleicht nicht entscheiden lassen” (p. 101). Yet her 
whole method presumes that “the first appearance” is equivalent to 
*Plato’s discovery’; and on the same page she writes of the Meno: 
“Platon hat ein Jenseits entdeckt und sieht im Lichte dieses Jenseits 
die Probleme seiner Friihzeit . . . gelést.” So she thinks (p. 60) that, 
since the explanation of the possibility of knowledge ought to be the 
introduction to a positive system, it is improbable that Plato could have 
known before the Meno the doctrine of dvduvnois which here is introduced 
to solve this problem. 

*Surely Dr. Buchmann would not contend that the doctrine that 
sensibles are perceived only through the bodily senses and non-sensibles 
by the mind alone was unknown to Plato when he wrote the Meno! It 
is further impossible to argue, as she does (p. 70), that when Socrates 
asks (85 D-E) whether anyone had taught the slave geometry, he im- 
plies that one can learn in this world exactly what one has learned in 
the other. That would only raise Meno’s question again: how could the 
boy then have learned what he did not already know? Besides, Socrates 
indentifies all “ learning ” with recollection (81 D 2, 87 B 8 f.) and con- 
tends that the soul has come to know everything in the other world (81 
D 1, 86 B 1). The question is dialectically necessary merely to show 
that the slave had not “known,” in Meno’s sense, what he had just 
remembered. Dr. Buchmann disregards Socrates’ explicit statement 
that he is here concerned not with the theory in detail but only with 
opposing the “lazy counsel” of Meno’s question: kai ra uév &dda ovbK 
av wavy brép Tov xrr. (86 B 6 ff.). Note the use to 
which he puts the notion of immortality in 85 B 1-4: since the soul is 
immortal we should not despair of the search for what we do not know; 
“leave Now for dogs and apes! Man has Forever.” 
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really start until 5 D where he asks ri dis eivar rd dovov; More- 
over, in 11 B in asking again 6m zor’ éorw he makes explicit the 
distinction between ovcia and wdOos (cf. Gorgias 448 E6-7: 
ovdeis épwrg moia tis . . . tis). Nay more,—in 12 A-C the 
genus-species relationship is carefully explained (cf. 12C5: 
mA€ov yap oipat aidovs), a notion of which Dr. Buchmann 
thinks that Plato was ignorant when he wrote the Protagoras; 
and justice and piety are explained as having this relationship 
(11 E 7-12 A 2; 12 C 10-D 4), although she believes that the 
suggested identification of the two in the Protagoras was due to 
Plato’s ignorance of the logical nature of the concept (pp. 44- 
45). I doubt not that this will only strengthen Dr. Buchmann’s 
suspicion of the Huthyphro, though I feel that the fault lies 
rather with her own theory about Plato’s “development,” just 
as, when I find mention of an idea of impiety, I am more inclined 
to doubt Stenzel’s theory about «cidos and dpery than the Platonic 
dialogue,—but Dr. Buchmann seems to think that Stenzel must 
be right as against the Huthyphro. The Huthydemus, too, is 
incompatible with her theory. She places it before the Gorgias 
and Meno (p. 17, n. 55); but she does not mention the unmis- 
takable reference to transcendent ideas which it contains: opus 
érepa [scil. ra Kara] adrov ye Tov KaAov* 
ExdoTw aitav KaAdds (cf. Hippias Major 289 D, Phaedo 
100 D). Still she may wish now to have the Huthydemus follow 
the Phaedo, where, according to her theory, such ideas first occur. 
After all, she assumes without argument the old theory that 
Republic I was a separate and “early” dialogue, the Thrasy- 
machus; and she assumes this because on her theory Socrates is 
the “ questioner ” only in the early, “ aporetic ” dialogues and the 
one questioned in the later positive writings (p. 20). 

Dr. Buchmann’s notions about the Meno derive ultimately 
from her conviction that it is the first dialogue that does not end 
in an “aporia.” Now it has long been recognized that this 
dialogue contains the material which in “later” dialogues is 
used to solve the Socratic puzzles; but that is not quite the same 
thing as Dr. Buchmann’s thesis. After all, the statement that 
there is virtue which is Oeia poipa avev voi is itself really a hidden 
aporia as is shown by the closing remark that this conclusion is 
the result of Meno’s refusal to allow Socrates to investigate the 
question in the proper fashion: 76 cadés epi cicdpeBa tore, 
mpiv Tois GvOpwrois mapaylyverat mpOTEpoVv 
Ka’ ti mor’ Eotw apern (100 B 4-6). 
Dr. Buchmann does not give enough weight, I think, to the fact 
that the Protagoras ends with very nearly the same words (361 
© 4-6). Since the virtue which is Oe‘a potpa puts the statesmen 
on the same level as oracle-mongers, seers, and poets (Meno 
99D), it is difficult to believe that Plato thought himself to 
have presented here a new “ positive ” solution (cf. Jon 536 C) ; 
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and the attempt to press the word édéa to yield a theory for the 
Meno which is dropped in the later theory of ideas will not, I 
think, stand the test of comparison. Even in the Republic, after 
the “ véllig neu eingefiihrt ” distinction between the objects of 
and émornuyn (477 Eff.), the word is used of the 
activity of the best part of the soul as well as of the lower part 
(603 A) and in the Theaetetus (187 A) it _ applies to the soul 
airy Kal’ mpaypatedntar wept ta dvra. The evidence 
shows that Plato was likely at any time to use ddéa either “ of 
the belief that accompanies aic6yo1s or of the operation of the 
mind as opposed to sensation ” (Shorey, Unity, p. 49) or even 
as a general term to include both of these notions. 


CHERNISS. 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Rossins Ripineton. The Minoan-Mycenean Back- 
ground of Greek Athletics. Diss. (the University of 
Pennsylvania), Philadelphia, 1935. Pp. 94. 


In this dissertation the author has collected the evidence which 
is used to connect the Greek athletic games with the Minoan- 
Mycenean culture. Glotz (The Aegean Cwilization, pp. 289- 
298) maintains that the national athletic tradition of Greece 
developed from Cretan civilization; Gardiner (Athletics of the 
Ancient World, pp. 9-14) denies this theory. Obviously a collec- 
tion of the evidence involved was desirable. The first and sixth 
chapters present the method and the conclusions; the second 
discusses the literary evidence in Homer and the Homeric Hymns 
with a particular account of the festival at Delos; the third, the 
important athletic sites; the fourth, the archaeological back- 
ground in Crete; and the fifth, miscellaneous connections linking 
Crete with athletic festivals. In general the author argues in 
favor of the theory of Glotz and concludes that “through the 
cumulative evidence it has become apparent that the Minoan- 
Mycenean civilization was a notable influence in the development 
of the Greek athletic festival ” (p. 86). He has indeed collected 
a mass of material to show that such influence was chronologically 
and topographically possible. The Greeks in Homer were un- 
doubtedly under Minoan-Mycenean influence, and the sites of 
the athletic festivals at Delos and Athens and the four Pan- 
hellenic meets show a similar influence. However, the argument 
that Cretan influence on the site of an athletic festival tends to 
show the Cretan origin of that festival is not necessarily valid in 
view of the permeation of such influence in the Aegean basin. 
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Another explanation is perfectly possible, namely that Cretan 
influence was exerted on a people already old in the athletic tradi- 
tion. It should be pointed out that the addition of many minor, 
doubtful points does not necessarily constitute a major argument. 
One specific instance (pp. 21-2) will show the danger of the 
argument advanced. Homer refers to the funeral games held at 
Thebes for Oedipus. A gold seal from Boeotia dating from the 
beginning of the 15th century B. C. and showing Oedipus slaying 
the Sphinx points to the Minoan-Mycenean origin of the story 
of Oedipus. The author then concludes that, if we allow this 
origin, “ we can assume that in so far as the Homeric reference 
implies actual funeral games associated with the legend of 
Oedipus, it is reflecting games held under the sphere of a Minoan- 
Mycenean influence ” (p. 22). It is perfectly possible and quite 
probable that the Greeks, when they took over this myth, added 
to the story elements drawn from their own customs. However, 
the facts so far collected do not give the argument of this disser- 
tation a firm basis unless there is some genuine evidence of the 
presence of the fundamental elements of the Greek athletic festi- 
vals in the Minoan-Mycenean civilization. Hence the fourth and 
fifth chapters contain the crucial material. This material amply 
proves the existence of bull-baiting, acrobatics, dancing, boxing, 
and music. Only the last two were definitely connected with the 
Greek contests. I am inclined to agree with Gardiner (op. cit., 
pp. 12-13) that the boxing exhibitions were closer to gladiatorial 
combats than to boxing matches. The archaeological evidence 
shows, then, that the Greeks owed much to Minoan-Mycenean 
civilization with regard to music and dancing, but it does not 
show any real debt with regard to athletics. Greek athletics owe 
their origin to invaders from the north. The thesis of the 
dissertation is not proved. 

The dubiety of the conclusion drawn by the dissertation does 
not prevent it from being a valuable collection of scholarly 
material. It is clearly written, well documented, and reveals a 
full command of the subject matter. The citations in the notes 
are ample and pertinent though the references are over- 
abbreviated. There are a few minor slips in punctuation and 
italicising in the bibliography and notes. Scimmia is incorrectly 
spelt (p. 70, note 46). The inclusion of the Phaestus disk as 
evidence for Cretan life is a serious error (p. 66). In the dis- 
cussion of the gold seal from Thisbé (note 35, p. 21) the refer- 
ence to Sir Arthur Evans’ article in the J. H. 8. should be sup- 
plemented by a reference to The Palace of Minos, III (1930), 
pp. 416-18 (a volume which is listed in the bibliography) as well 
as the same work, vol. IV, 2 (1935), pp. 513-14 (a volume which 
was not available when this dissertation was published). Although 
Professor Glotz added two notes of corrections and additions to 
the English edition of his La civilization egéene, the date of the 
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French edition (i.e. 1923) should have been noted in the 
bibliography. 
C, McDermott. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


Jos. SCHRISNEN AND CHRISTINE Mourmann. Studien zur 
Syntax der Briefe des hl. Cyprian, Erster Teil. Nijmegen, 
1936 (Latinitas Christianorum Primaeva, Fasc. V). Pp. 
xii + 191. 

The monographs on Christian Latin published under the 
direction of Professor Joseph Schrijnen of the University of 
Nijmegen in Holland are important not only to Latinists but 
also to students of linguistic development in general, for they 
exemplify the fruitful application of experience gained from 
work in general linguistics to the investigation of Christian 
Latin writers. Since the present monograph presupposes a full 
acquaintance with Professor Schrijnen’s views on the nature of 
Christian Latin and on the method of its investigation, it will 
be well at the outset to summarize them: The introduction of 
Christianity into the Roman World and the conditions under 
which it was propagated occasioned the development of a Chris- 
tian Sondersprache. Within this Christian Sondersprache itself 
subdivisions can be distinguished, as the language of the liturgy 
proper, the language of ecclesiastical legislation, the language of 
daily intercourse, etc. Christianisms in the Christian Sonder- 
sprache are direct and indirect. Direct Christianisms are lin- 
guistic usages which of their nature are exclusively Christian. 
Indirect Christianisms are linguistic usages which, although 
largely indifferent from the view-point of the Christian religion, 
are found in our extant remains of Latin either exclusively or 
almost exclusively in Christian writers. In the investigation of 
Christian Latin writers, then, our task is to note the elements 
of the Christian Sondersprache in all its phases in a given 
author or work and, at the same time, to differentiate what is 
common Christian in linguistic use from what is strictly indi- 
vidual and stylistic. - 

A full exposition of the views of Professor Schrijnen and his 
school will be found in: Jos. Schrijnen, Charakteristik des Alt- 
christlichen Latein, Nijmegen, 1932; id. “Le Latin chrétien 
dévenu langue commune,” Revue des Etudes latines, XII (1934), 
pp. 96-116; Christine Mohrmann, Die altchristliche Sonder- 
sprache in den Sermones des hl. Augustin, Erster Teil, Nijmegen, 
1932, p. 8 ff. and passim. 

The present monograph is devoted to the investigation of 
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selected syntactical usages and tendencies in the Letters of St. 
Cyprian which may be regarded as being largely confined to 
Christian Latin writers. With the exception of a section on 
sentence structure, the investigation is limited to nominal syntax. 
The authors have distinguished carefully between the usages 
occurring in the letters of St. Cyprian himself and those 
occurring in the letters of his correspondents. They have 
attempted, furthermore, to distinguish between usages which 
belong to the common Christian Sondersprache and those which 
belong strictly to Cyprian as an individual stylist. In treating 
of the language of St. Cyprian, which has already been the sub- 
ject of extensive investigation, they could not hope to present 
much that is startlingly new. On the other hand, their socio- 
logical approach to the study of Cyprian’s syntax combined with 
a thorough scientific knowledge of Late Latin in all its aspects 
and of the literature pertaining to it has enabled them to shed 
much additional light on old facts and above all to give the latter 
a more penetrating and sounder interpretation. I should like to 
call attention, e.g., to the excellent treatment of: constitutus 
and positus with the force of ov (p. 6 ff.), the pleonastic use of 
dicens, etc., in Christian Latin (p. 19 ff.), the use of the singular 
in the phrase manum imponere (p. 48 ff.), the use of plebs to 
designate the Christian community (p. 57ff.), the use of the 
genitive of identity (p. 81 ff.), the use of adjectives of the type 
of apostolicus in place of the corresponding noun (p. 89 ff.). 
The following minor criticisms and suggestions may be worth 
mentioning. P. viii: add H. Koch, Cyprianische Untersuch- 
ungen, Bonn, 1926. P. 3%, line 7 from end: in the example 
cited from Hp. 27%, 4 there can be no question of a nominative 
absolute, as laborantes . . . nos is the object of the verb adiuvit, 
and the example from Hp. 8, 2 is certainly best taken as a con- 
structio ad sensum. P. 44, last line: in tibt a collegis tus 
dicendum est the use of a with the ablative to avoid ambiguity 
is not unusual. Pp. 72 ff.: the loss of final -m should be men- 
tioned here as a factor in the confusion of ablative and accusative 
in Vulgar Latin. P. 78: in the treatment bf the genitive of the 
type deliciae puert it should be noted that Hofmann regards this, 
not as a genitive of definition, but as a popular development of 
the partitive genitive (see Leumann-Hofmann, p. 391). P. 88: 
on the genitive of the type canticum canticorum add a reference 
to the excellent discussion in Leumann-Hofmann, pp. 390-391. 
P. 143: the use of rov Aourov and éx tov Aourov with the meaning 
“for the future” may have contributed to the employment of 
de cetero with this meaning in Christian Latin. P. 144: the 
phrase in acternum came to be used in a Christian sense but it 
is certainly not Christian in origin, as it is cited in Latin from 
Lucretius (cf. T. LZ. L. I, 1147, 46-74). Pp. 144 ff.: in future 
studies it is to be hoped that the authors will give a full dis- 
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cussion of the phrases of the type in melius, etc., which are 
listed here with almost no comment. Pp. 154 ff.: the discussion 
of tlle, ipse, etc. would be much more satisfactory if it were 
based on a carefully interpreted statistical study and not on a few 
selected examples. P. 159: on the use of qui for quis reference 
should be made to the exhaustive study in Lofstedt, Syntactica, 
Zweiter Teil, pp. 79-96. P. 167: the discussion of the replace- 
ment of ab by de should be fuller, as the extent of this replace- 
ment is not made clear. I have noted only the following typo- 
graphical slips: p. 22, line 20 and passim: for Teksten read 
Texten; p. 175: for Ambrosiaster 90, read Ambrosiaster 99. 

The present monograph is from the viewpoint of content and 
especially of method a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
Christian Latin. 

Martin R. P. McGuire. 


THE CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


NOTICES. 


A Handbook of Latin Literature by H. J. Rose (Methuen, 
1936) “claims no originality,” but it packs an immense amount 


of information (and rather too much misinformation) into 560 
pages for those to whom Schanz-Hosius is not available. In fact 
it follows that handbook very closely, and usually fails when that 
is inadequate (Schanz-Hosius’ vol. II apparently came out too 
late for full use). Rose is somewhat out of date on the “ dra- 
matic satura” (p. 10), on Livy’s account of the early drama 
(p. 22), on the status of actors (p. 23), on the Cistellaria (p. 
47), etc. It is hardly correct to say (p. 59) that “the society 
addressed by Plautus commonly used both Greek and Latin ” and 
that the Nasica who destroyed the second theatre of Rome was 
a friend of Ennius (p. 61). The word Afer was at first used 
of Carthaginians, despite p. 61; no. 65 of Catullus was not 
written after the poet’s return from the Hast (p. 143). We 
have known for nearly thirty years that Delia (p. 262) is not 
the subject of Catalepton I; and of course Livy did not die at the 
age of 42 (p. 297), and so on. Hasty judgments (e.g. on the 
historians Fabius Pictor, Calpurnius Piso and Licinius Macer) 
are numerous; the discussion of the Vergilian Appendix betrays 
no knowledge of Birt, Rand, DeWitt, Rostagni, and others who 
have written on it during the last thirty years; the treatment 
of Lucretius, Catullus, Horace, and Livy is wholly inadequate. 
The book needs a thorough revision. 
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Ernst Bickel’s Lehrbuch der Geschichte der romischen Interatur 
(Winter, Heidelberg, 1937, 587 pp.) is a brave attempt to pre- 
sent in one volume the important facts of Latin literature in a 
setting of cultural history. The attempt fails chiefly because of 
an unwise arrangement; for, after the historical sketch has been 
given, the literature of each author is presented in shreds here 
and there according to types. Catullus, for instance, is accorded 
scattered pages under Hpigram, Epyllion, Elegie, etc. The im- 
pression is confused and never unified. St. Augustine comes 
before Cicero’s orations and these before the tragedies of Ennius. 
What is gained by the laudable attempt to give cultural back- 
ground is lost by this merciless separation of each author’s 
productions. 

The historical sketch, though filled with modern phrases about 
Barock, Romantik, Rokoko, Nordrassen, and the like, is far from 
penetrating, while the aesthetic judgments are on the whole the 
old tralatician ones of a generation ago. The table talk of 
Trimalchio’s Asiatic freedmen and the polyglot scribblings of 
Pompeii are said to be ordinary colloquial Latin (p. 117); the 
censorial exclusion of the ars ludicra in 115 B.C. and of the 
Latin rhetors is misinterpreted (122-3) ; Marx’s unfounded dicta 
about Lucretius are repeated (449) ; Livy and Cicero are left in 
the limbo to which Mommsen chose to consign them. The author 
seems to have discovered that Lucretius, Catullus, and Vergil 
were Celts, that Terence was a Berber, though, to be sure, a 
blond Berber (56), and that Alfenus Varus was the subject of the 
sixth eclogue of Vergil. Because the Greek original of the 111th 
line of Catullus’ epyllion is also found in Cicero, Bickel concludes 
that the whole poem was a translation of a Greek poem; but we 
now have the original of another of its lines in a fragment of 
Euphorion’s Thrazx, which of course proves nothing of the sort. 

Such mistakes, and they are numerous, point chiefly to the 
fact that Bickel for some reason has failed to read the post-war 
contributions made by scholars outside of his own country. In 
the case of a scholar of Bickel’s standing this can hardly be due 
to a lack of linguistic knowledge ; presumably the economic stress 
of recent years, which hinders the exchange of ideas sometimes 
contained in foreign books and journals, is still continuing to 
sterilize scholarship in some countries. 


Arvast Nordh has produced a new study of the Notttia and 
Curiosum (Prolegomena till den Romerska Regionskatalogen) 
written under the guidance of Lundstrém of Gothenburg and 
with some aid from Boéthius, formerly of the Swedish School at 
Rome. The first part is largely textual in preparation of a new 
edition. The latter part, after disproving the current theories 
that these regionaries were lists of important objects within each 
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region or of objects on the boundary lines of the regions, per- 
suasively offers a new and important theory. Nordh believes 
that early in the fourth century A. D. each regio was for adminis- 
trative purposes divided into subregions, the names of which were 
taken from significant objects within each: i. e. streets, temples, 
monuments, and the like; and that at first the so-called Curiosum 
was merely an administrative document giving the lists of these 
subregiones. Later, when copies were used for guide-book pur- 
poses, some descriptive matter crept in (e.g. the height of 
Trajan’s column). Nordh draws his support for this theory 
from a full collection of place-names of Rome found in C. I. L. 
VI and in the authors. Perhaps he has not absolutely established 
his point; the evidence does not suffice for proof. But if, as 
seems likely, the Curiosum is primarily a list of subregions and 
not only of monuments, topographers will of course have to inter- 
pret its contents in a new way. The dissertation seems to me 


important. 


Spargo’s Virgil the Necromancer (Harvard Press, 1934) 
deserves careful study because of its diligent search for the first 
mention in medieval literature of every instance of magic attri- 
buted to Virgil, also for its refutation of Comparetti’s theory that 
such tales grew up at and spread from Naples. We are duly 
grateful. However, the implication that crops out here and there 


that the first mention now available must be significant for the 
origins of the stories may be misleading. Mysterious beliefs 
about Virgil had started early, as is proved by Suetonius’ tale of 
the poplar tree and Constantine’s faith in the poet’s prophetic 
powers. What accretions to the tale are due to the centuries 
between Constantine and John of Salisbury we shall never know 
because of the state of our sources of knowledge. When we recall 
that Eastern cohorts served all through the West during the 
centuries of declining Rome and that Oriental traders and slaves 
overran Italy and Gaul at that time, it is not surprising that 
tales of Oriental magic appear all over the West as soon as the 
natives become vocal. The full story of Virgilian magic will 
never be told. Meanwhile it is well to have a record of first 
literary instances, provided we do not fall into the error of 
thinking the record important. 
2. 
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